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School Interests and Duties 


By Robert M. King, Indianapolis High School. 12mo, cloth, - - ° 1,00 


The principles of co-operation advocated by David Perkins Page in his 
address *‘ The Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers” are here ex- 
tended, brought down to the present time, and applied to existing systems 
of school government, : 


School Management 


By Dr. Emerson E, White. Cloth, 12mo, ° - ‘ - m ~ 1.00 


“It would be well for themselves, their scholars, and the Republic, 
{ ‘School Management’ could be read carefully and thoughtfully by 
every teacher.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


Elements of Pedagogy 


By Dr. Emerson E. White, Cloth, r2mo, 


1,00 


With the exception of Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, this 
is the most widely read teachers’ book ever published in this country. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching: 


By David Perkins Page. 12mo, cloth, - ‘ ‘ 


Author’s copyright edition, edited and enlarged by Chancellor W. H. 
Payne, University of Nashville. It contains a biographical sketch and a 
topical index. Probably the widest read pedagogical work ever pub- 
lished. It was the pioneer as it is now the patriarch of professional works 
tor teachers. 


1.00 


Single monographs, - - - - 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Annual subscription, ten monographs, payable in advance, - . 
Annual subscriotion, five copies o each to one address, payable in advance, - - - - 


Circulars and Bulletin of New Books free. 


“Valuable Books for Teachers 


Myths of Greece and Rome 

By H. A. Guerber. - ° . ° 
A new mathe for ated, heme, ond library. 

tuous full-page pictures ; charming literary style. 


Myths of Northern Lands 


By H. A. Guerber. Cloth, Beautifully illustrated, - - - ° e 1.50 

A handbook of northern mythology, written in the same fascinating 
style as Myths of Greece and Rome. Numerous full- page pictures il- 
luminate the text and add charm to the work. The legends are narrated 
with special reference to literature and art, 


The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire 

By the Author of the Schoolmaster in Literature, - ° 1.40 
Selections, humorous and satirical, drawn oem the best sources re- 

presenting a most interesting phase of the teacher's life and work. A 

biography is given of each author quoted. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature 


With an Introduction by Edw. Eggleston, - * “ 


1,50 
Seventy-one sump- 


- 1.40 
‘*The idea of the collection is a unique one ~~ the ~_— itself 
is a literary feast, whose quality will surprise many.”—V. Y. Observer. 


An Introduction to the Study of ‘Society 

By A. W. Small and Geo, E Vincent, - - 1.80 
The first book of its kind published i in this country. Valuable alike 

to ‘he student of sociology and to general readers interested in sociologi- 

cal questions. It should be on the shelves of every teachers’ library. 


National Geographic Monographs 


Invaluable aids to teachers and students of geography. 


1. Physiographic Processes II. Physiographic Features III, Papengragaae Regions of the United States 


Published monthly. Now ready, 


$1.50 
6.00 


- - - - - 20 


Remit with order to American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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Its stone Diamond denotes innocence, joy, repentance. 
manic jewel. 


AMERICAN 


April. 


It is also a talis- 


Oh, to be in Englaud, now that April's there, 


And whoever wakes in England, sees, some morning, unaware, 


That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 


‘Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


In England—now. —Robert Browning. 
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Dixon’s 


Lf not familiar with them it will pay you to mention the N. Y. SCHOOL 


American = Graphite = Pencils. 


JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY. WN. J. 
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“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ | 


on the Flag staff.” Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PRO CLOCK. 
We: 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 
School and Church Furniture Works, 


Write for illustrated 

catalogue describing 
mf: and illustrating its 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 








No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. | and Manual | 
ini n 
We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachersand | Training Schools, 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches | Academies 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also | ’ 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all | Colleges, and 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only | : 
one of the kind in New York City where the best Factories, &C., &e. 


skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

te Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 23 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 

Test Instruments, 

Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. | 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. | 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 





Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 
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| The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 
| itmakesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 

Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 





Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 

9 that was ever put on the market. Have used it more 
than 3 years. Yourstruly, G. L. HARRINGTON, Pres. 
Harrington's Business Coller* « School of Shorthand 


205-211 Third Ave., | 
NEW YORK. | 


y All Stationers sell it. Price 1, sent, express 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Antrim, N. H. 


paid, $1.25. 


GOODELL CO., 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
| tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES iwro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°2 TO 
CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 

















** Criterion’ 
7 ** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 
These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 





Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 
Send for catalogue. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 


Chart of the Presidents’ 





. “— GM ATTRACTIVE. 
Lives and Official Terms. € = ®:EPteTe, 


The print 1s 11 by 16% inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. 


of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


| 


Summer Homes 
IN VERIIONT, AND ON THE SHORES oF 


summer resort section, offering the Best 
Board, hospitable people, out- 
ing, boating, or perfect rest, 
| unsurpassed, 


| S. P. A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A new illustrated book, describing this une ualed 


] able 
door pleasures, fish. 
Climate and scenery 


Prices from $4 per week upwards, 
Mailed free. on application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S.W. CUMMINGS, 
G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt, 








Prcruresgu 
TRUNK LINE 


OF 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGs, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY _ HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCEHLUENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE Is FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. 1. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 
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> and **Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 


Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientitic 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


189 LaSalle St., Chicago 


sy C-OMPREHENSIVE. | 


| charge of the business. 


| ° ra 
| $100.00 per month this summer from the advertisivg 
It is not too | 42d establish a valuable subscrip.i« 


large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt weed 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. | 


CHICAGO. 


A VALUABLE OFFER. 


Money for some Live Man or Lady. 
We will establish a branch of our newspaper sub- 
scription and advertising Agency in every Coun) 
very soon, and would like to secure some one to t# 








It will not conflict with schoc! work in the fall fer 


itis a mail order business. you cau clear $50.0 
yn business tha 
pay you a good profit every fall and winter 
for full particulars. 
Grumiaux Subscription Agency, 
General Office, LE ROY, N. Y- 
beoatcontina™ 
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For sale by all Stationers. 
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SERIES MAPS... .> 
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LUNAR TELLURIC § 
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Hew MATION 

READING CHARTS § 

BLACKBOAROS 

CRAYONS ERASERS 
Sa GOOD AGENTS WANTED 2 
The new Stencil Pvecens Printer will make 2,000 copies of a written Catalogue upon application 
or type-written original. Any one can use it. United States School Furniture Co.» 

Price, $10.00 up. ) Ore eaee ewe Rew YORE. 
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THE SIMPLEX PRINTER 


simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen-written 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. 


Price, $3.00 to $10.00. 


Send for circular. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
IT IS VERY PLEASING 


FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 
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It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Faculty. 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
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A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. | be schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
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Size of ; ze < 
Pictures, * 127 Fulton & 42 Ann 8ts., nt yw 
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We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements . 
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It's a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be | best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence = 
Reloaded in Daylight. | solicited. Catalogue on application. y 
THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic ’ & 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases Don t You Want s 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, a 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. b mow, Betene. apeshiing staging 7 
An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- Ss T a = 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish as ° 
the pictures—but “we do the rest’? when you prefer. ong re ures a 
sall that. Sample copy to any : 

eacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
_ EASTMAN KODAK CO., eacher for 13 cet 
Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. E. Vee KELLOGG & ¢ 0., = 

1 East NINTH ST., 
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VACATION TOUR 


BEST TRIP FOR THE MONEY, $i965. 


A six week’s tour in Scotland and England with three week’s residence in Cambridge or Oxford and 
attendance at the Summer Schools there, or a stay in London, or in Paris. Most trips of moderate 
expense mean 30 days hard travel with no rest or time, to adequately ‘‘ see ” or enjoy novel experien- 
ces, and cost $250. 

One party alrealy formed. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, 6! East 9th St., New York. 


KI N | F RG RT AND SCHOOL j SCHRAMERHOUN s-00. 
SUPPLIES. ( Bast lira Sreeer, 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Musica), farsounding, and highly satis y, 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c Bu ck eves ct oe Four NDR, 
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WJSE BARNES’ INK. 


BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 








; | 4 | A H For 
j)¥'IN Europe and America. Mien 
: ceoromer Chemical cr a Drummers 
Their delicious BRE ee PAST est ——- and Clerks. 


pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Limp Morocco, Prepaid for $2. 





CLARKE & BARCUS, 45 Vesey St., New York. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 


Joun A. Hatt, President H. M. Puituirs, 
JANUARY 1, 1895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you. not an 
but a ‘‘STATEMENT”’ showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
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Secreta ary. 


Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 
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hilices¥on 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
|Is the most effective and agree- 


‘able remedy in existence for 


preventing indigestion, and re- 


‘lieving those diseases arising 


from a disordered stomach. 
| Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
| Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
ent preventive of indigestion, and 
|a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I- 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


'{s more than a pure, bland, 
luxuriant cleanser, It is anti- 
septic, emollient and curative. 
It fortifies the skin in health, 
soothes it in irritated condi- 
tions, and is a constant protec- 
tion against contagion. 
Physicians have been using 


and prescribing this soap for 





nearly a quarter century. 
“Luxury for 
Bath ana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 
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A More Abundant Life. 


The child’s early life is in a small circle. With new 
observations and new experiences the circle of his life 
steadily widens. The stone occupies the same place day 
by day on the planet ; the plant rises above the ground 
and has some horizon ; the animal is able to move from 
point to point; man can by his invention occupy 
any country and any climate. The life of the crystal, 
the plant, the animal, the human being is measured by 
the largeness of the circle it occupies. The senses of 
the human being are able to take in its environment 
and interpret it ; they are not stronger or acuter than 
the senses of the animal, but their products come under 
the dominion of Thought, and thus man has a mental 
world to live in which the animal wholly lacks; he has 
a Past and a Future. 

Notice how for a few months the child hardly leaves 
the arms of the mother ; then he seeks companions in 
his brothers and sisters or in the objects and animals 
about the house. Later the neighborhood furnishes a 
broader field; he is eager to go to school for the 
broader life he finds there, despite the unwelcome tasks. 
The school, the academy, the college, minister to his 
broadening life. 

The thoughtful educator sees that his work is to 
minister to the life of his pupils and he must cause 
them to live more abundantly, more broadly and richly. 
This is the problem that he must set before him day by 
day ; it stands far above the petty work of hearing les- 
sons recited ; or rather it is this that must be reached 
through the hearing of recitations. Nearly twenty years 
ago the writer listened to a lecture given by Supt. 
Calkins to primary teachers on teaching subtraction to 
young pupils ; the correct method was pointed out, and 
the class seemed satisfied. But not so the lecturer. If 
you do no more than teach to subtract numbers cor- 
rectly you will have failed ; there is a “something 
more,” 

It is this “something more” that distinguishes teach- 
ing from lesson-hearing ; that converts lesson-hearing 
into teaching. No one has given more attention to 
the study of the child, as a being whose life is affected 
by his occupations and exercises, than Freebel. This 
careful study of the ways and means for causing the 
child to live more abundantly has made him immortal 
as an educator; not that he introduced songs and 





games, or used blocks, sticks, and paper, but that the 
child could gain more and enjoy more from his environ- 
ment. 

If we transfer our attention to the people we meet, 
they divide into two classes those who draw life from 
the world in and about them and those who have 
scarcely passed beyond the animal stage ; who are like 
the monuments in a cemetery having a certain amount 
of intelligible information, performing an office, and ob- 
taining respectful consideration more or less. Some- 
how, somewhere, at sometime they seem to have sus- 
pended development; to grow no more, to live no 
more, The clergy tell us that their congregations are 
made up too extensively of men and women they can- 
not persuade to live intellectual lives, let alone spiritual 
ones. . 

To be able to read and write is not then to be the 
aim ; these are wonderful helps if the possessor uses 
them as he might and ought. Columbus had but little 
canvas; it was that he used it differently from others 
in the port of Palos that made him immortal. The 
teacher aims to teach reading and succeeds, but there 
is “something more ;” the one who aims intelligently 
at the “something more” is the true teacher. This 
“something more ” is the life of the child. The mother 
makes this her aim; God makes this his aim; it must 
be the aim of the teacher; one who aims at anything 
less will fail assuredly. 

We say in these latter days the teacher must aim at 
character, that is, that the knowledge end is not 
enough ; there are probably few teachers who are not 
desirous to plant themselves on the high basis of char- 
acter teaching ; they are, however, staggered with the 
task of organizing, governing, and instructing thirty, 
forty, fifty, and even sixty active young beings who 
seem to want nothing but their own pleasure. This is 
the fatal mistake. This effort for happiness is a life 
effort, and children can be taught to seek happiness and 
find it in order, in attention, in thinking, in designing, 
in divising, in constructing, in creating, in widening the 
circle of their knowledge, in aiding others to move in 
all these ways. 

To be happy is the divinely implanted command ; 
happiness leads to life, it is the motive. To cause her 
children to be happy is the mother’s instinctive effort 
at every moment of the day; it must be the aim of 
the teacher. For the young child to be happy it is 
enough that it have food, clothing, shelter, and brood- 
ing care ; but that will not be enough as it grows older. 
In what shall the child of ten, or twelve, or fourteen 
years of age find its happiness? This is the important 
question for the teacher; it ranks far above the ques- 
tion how reading shall be taught. 
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There are many who will assent to this and go to 
their school-rooms deeming the correct interpretation 
to be making all the exercises piay, giving lectures in- 
stead of demanding study, Such are narrow thinkers, 
or rather they have no thought at all. There are innum- 
erable ways in which the human being may be made 
happy ; the one who thinks of nothing but a box of 
Huyler’s candies when she thinks of happiness for her- 
self or for her pupils must learn that the scale of happi- 
ness is a most extensive one ; the physical, the mental, 
the moral, the esthetical, and the ethical nature are 
each susceptible to appropriate influences. Instead of 
idleness being a means of happiness, it insures misery. 
Occupation is an essential, but not for the something 
in itself; it exists for something not in itself, and that 
is its ministry to life. 

The aim of the teacher must then be to enlarge the 
life of his pupils ; to make the school merely a place of 
reciting lessons is to misuse it. “I soon learned,” said 
Margaret Fuller, “that my purpose in life was to grow.” 
Now it is the purpose of the Creator that children 
should grow ; all our environment is fitted for this spe- 
cific purpose. The school may be employed to further 
this purpose or to hinder it. Let us be thankful that 
the intention of the Creator is so strongly expressed 
that the teacher cannot wholly annul it, do what he 
will. What does the Creator intend for man? He 
created the world suitable and fit for the coming man 
to live in and then breathed into him the breath of life. 
After six thousand years had passed, his Son came and 
declared in words that must stand forever, “I came to 
give you a more abundant life.” A disciple said, “ Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” There isa meaning here 
that applies to the day school, it is not to be limited to 
the Sunday-school. 

The child comes to the school, then, to learn how to 
live ; one teacher can teach it to live more abundantly 
than another, and this is the distinction between good 
and bad teaching—the former might be more properly 
termed barren teaching. This teaching to live is not 
to be confounded with teaching to get a living ; it is 
not urged that cooking, sewing, or any form of produc- 
tive occupation be taught ; that is another affair. We 
say God put man here to live; and the best and only 
thing we as teachers can do is to second God’s inten- 
tion. Man was created and then woman, for the Crea- 
tor saw the need of society for the perfection of the 


life that was begun. The school is a device to give this 
social influence operation ; no high form of life is pos- 
sible without the influence of others. The wisdom of 
the teacher is needed to bring out high results of this 
coming together of members of the same age and ad- 
vancement. The daily question will be how may these 
lessons, this commingling of pupil with pupil, this think- 
ing, this expression, this broader circling day by day, 
this newer knowledge, this broader view of what con- 
stitutes happiness, this effort to control self, this strug- 
gle to think of and aid others, this submission to au- 
thority—how may all this unite to enlarge the life of 
the pupil ? 
¥ 


Religion is the spirit in which all secular life is to be 
carried on. The reason why a State has a right and a 
duty to maintain a public school system is that it is the 
right and duty of the State to prepare its citizens for 
citizenship ; and they cannot be prepared for citizen- 
ship without moral training, inspired by the spirit of 
reverence and love—that is, by a religious spirit.—Dr. 
Lyman Abbott in “ The Century.” 
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Nature Study : 


Its Function in Public School Education, 


(Abstract of an Address by Dr. M. G. Baumbaugh, Professor of Pedagogy 
in the University of Pennsylvania.)* 

It. is assumed that nature has a content of sufficient 
value to make it worthy a place in the curriculum of the 
public schools. The purpose is to indicate how this 
content may be most happily utilized by the teacher for 
the child and by the child for himself. 

What is now called nature study is a development of 
an important phase of the ideaof object teaching. The 
history of its general practical application in the Ameri- 
can public schools is hardly more than two decades old. 
At first a narrow view was taken of its object: the 
teachers agreed that nature was to be studied, but only 
in formule. Children consumed precious time commit- 
ting senseless formule about things, and nature was 
parsed and analyzed as logically as a sentence from 
Cesar or Homer. The child in school sat at a dinner 
of husks, yearning for the ripe kernels of truth that had 
feasted his hungry soul before he had been transformed 
from a ranger at will to a bondman without will. 

This craze for classified knowledge and formulz has 
run its day, and the lingering influence of its riotous 
career may still be seen in the over-systematic presen- 
tation of almost all sorts of knowledge—in the so-called 
topical method of teaching, by which the child learns 
outlines without any corresponding content——in the di- 
visions and sub-divisions, headings and sub-headings, 
sequels and far-fetched moral applications of all forms 
of knowledge, as presented in the text-books for child- 
ren—in the overwrought classification and mathematic- 
ally exact gradations in our system of schools. 

To-day one learns little in favor of this systematic 
craze and too little against it. Object lessons have 
given way to “nature study” and the new term is 
coming more and more to stand for an appreciative 
contemplation of nature, and less and less for a critical 
analysis of technical terms. We are changing from a 
scientific to an artistic study of nature, and the transi- 
tion marks an epoch in our educational progress—a 
transition greater than one might suppose. It indicates 
a feeling of unrest and a desire for new lines of approach 
to what must necessarily be, for all time to come, a con- 
tent of the greatest moment to our educational work. 

Emerson’s four-fold division ot the function of nature 
—into her commodity, beauty, language, and disciplin- 
ary values—may be considered here. 

The child is, from the point of view of the commodity 
value of nature, taught to regard thé objective world as 
representative potentially of a vast amount of wealth, 
and he is led to feel that his highest service to the race 
and himself is performed by changing this possible 
wealth to actual wealth. Nature becomes the object of 
study in a purely selfish way, and value attaches to 
things in proportion to their ratings and financial ex- 
changes. The child unconsciously opens a stock ex- 
change and deals in objective things, as a broker does 
in stocks. It is believed that children, at an early age, 
are utterly unable to interpret the commodity value of 
nature fairly, and that, if persisted in, it must result in 
false impressions, in entire misunderstanding of the re- 
lation of the self to theenvironment. While not under- 
valuing the practical side of education, a protest must 
be made against narrowing the outlook of childhood to 
a single aspect of nature, and thereby putting a false 
bias upon his career. 

The dcauty value in nature is too much neglected in 
our elementary schools, The basis for the formulated 
study of things in the higher schools must be laid broad 
and deep in the early life of the child, and is artistic, 
not scientific. The eye that is informed and reinforced 
by a sympathetic heart is better prepared for true inves- 
tigation than the eye that moves in obedience to a cold 
and calculating intellect. The first touch of the child 
with nature should be sympathetic, not systematic : the 


* This address was delivered a few weeks ago at the Philadelphia normal 
school, under the auspices of the Educational Club of Philade)phia. 
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child loves to classify only where he first loves; the 
artistic basis is the best preparation for real scientific 
work, 

The splendid work being done now in the Philadel- 
phia normal school is a just recognition of the lack of 
this work heretofore and of the value of it to each 
teacher who goes into theelementary schools to quicken 
alike fondness in each child. It is a wonderful experi- 
ence in the child-life to plant a single seed, study its 
germination, its growth, its bud, its leaf, its flower, its 
fruit--to see in this single growth a type of the seasons 
when “frosts are slain and flowers begotten.” 

The symbolic or language value also should receive its 
due share of attention. Experience shows that the sci- 
entific and artistic appeal will not touch every child. 
There are dreamy children inalmost every school-house 
whose lifelight is burning low from lack of opportunity 
to exercise the power of seeing through type and sym- 
bol the revelation of “‘an eternal spirit, beheld shining 
through the veil of outward form by the mystic of all 
ages from Plato to Carlyle.” The teacher must becon- 
versant with this aspect to awaken the slumbering pos- 
sibilities in some of the rarest minds in the school- 
room. This is the avenue through which to reach the 
sensitive and reflective spirit. To some children the 
objective things are mere types, and they find the reali- 
ties in nature’s suggestions. They are delighted in a 
quiet way with occasional revelations of the things they 
seek. 

By far the largest number of children are touched by 
the commodity appeal, and therefore, science must be 
one of the prominent, if not the prominent, element of 
the course of study of the elementary schools. The de- 
mands upon the child from the practical side, if nothing 
else, emphasize this element in the curriculum. Science, 
however, will work its most perfect results where an 
artistic and appreciative preliminary training is given. 
This seems to demand, therefore, that the artistic train- 
ing in the elementary schools should lead directly to 
scientific work in high schools. Biological study, with 
laboratory work, is the connecting link between the 
concrete and unformulated training of the childand the 
formule and generalizations of science in the college 
and university. Finally, scientific training in the higher 
schools must be paralleled by a careful and critical 
study and construction of language based upon nature’s 
models. 


r 
The Practical Management of the 
Stereopticon. 


By A, T. SEYMouR. 


Will they explode? “No.” Is that what they calla 
lime light? “Yes.” What’s the difference between 
lime light, calcium light, and oxy-hydro light ? “ None.” 
You put the picture in wrong side up, don’t you? 
“Yes.” These are a fair sample of the questions that 
the writer hears almost daily. Familiar as the stereop- 
ticon is becoming, a strange mystery seems to surround 
it. To dispel this mystery is the object of this article, 
and give the reader some of the results of several years’ 
experience, both as operator and lecturer, in school 
work and on the platform, and in fact under nearly 
every variety of circumstance. 

The first thing to get firmly in mind is the fact that 
one cannot become a skilled operator in a minute. It 
takes time and experience. Nevertheless fairly good 
work may be done in a short time if proper instruction 
has been received. Otherwise it is uphill work, and 
expensive as well, for this business is no exception to 
the rule that “ experience teaches a dear school.” For 
example, a gentleman not far from New York ordered a 
pair of twenty-five-foot cylinders of gas. 

Knowing that the gases should be mixed he turned 
them on and not getting them in the right proportion 
had rather a noisy time of it, and by the time he found 
out that he did not know how todo it his gas was gone. 
If the lantern is to be used in school work and a per- 
manent place can be found, it is probably best to put 
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in an arc light. The electric light is liable to flicker, 
but gives a good light generally, and is always ready, 
easily handled, and more economical. 

For general use calcium light is the best. Kerosene 
oil is used tosomeextent. One college at least in New 
York uses oil and considers it much better than 
nothing. 

Oil gives a yellow light that is not pleasant ; but by 
adding a little camphor, the flame is said to be much 
improved. 

It is better, however, to economize in other lines and 
use the calcium light. With proper management, the 
expense will be small. In fact, there is not a district 
school in the land that could not afford to have a ster- 
eopticon lecture every week if gas were the only 
item, 

The solar stereopticon is coming into use, but can 
only be used when the sun shines. The light is very 
good and where clear skies prevail, is quite satisfac- 
tory. 

There are stereopticons and stereopticons. They 
differ in mode of construction, but are in the main alike. 
All contain a jet, carbon, or lamp for producing the 
light. Then comes the condensers for bringing the 
rays of light toa focus, and the objectives for project- 
ing the picture. 

These may be bought separately and mounted in a 
frame. The cost would thus be comparatively small, 
though the beauty and convenience of the lanterns on 
the market makes it desirable to buy them if possi- 
ble. 

For school work a single lantern will answer, though 
it is better to get the best, as it is not much more in- 
convenient, will be more satisfactory, and may be used 
on all occasions. With a single lantern the amount of 
gas used will be less, and it is less liable to get out of 
order. 

Get as much assistance as possible from those famil- 
iar with stereopticon work. An hour with a thoroughly 
posted man may prevent costly experiments and save 
a vast amount of vexation. There are numerous de- 
tails that must otherwise come from experience, such 
as providing “reducing rings,” for loose connections, 
“washers,” “screw eyes,” etc. The number of little 
things that must be thought of is surprising. Some- 
thing new will be learned each time the lantern is 
operated. 

To the beginner there is one great rule, viz.: Zurn 
on the hydrogen first and off last. Those familiar with 
the action of oxygen will see the reason for this, It 
should be noted that hydrogen is always placed in the 
black cylinder and the oxygen in the red. The size of 
the flame should be that of an ordinary gas jet. When 
the oxygen is turned on, a “feather” only of hydrogen 
should be left. Watch the sheet and note when it is at 
its brightest point, the jet of course being adjusted so 
that the corners are clean cut, and the sheet perfectly 
white. : 

There is a best way of putting upasheet, This best 
way is to use only four screw eyes and two ropes. Put 
two screw eyes in the wall and run a rope through each. 
Attach a corner of the sheet to each rope and draw up 
the sheet, just as the school flag is raised. Put two 
screw eyes in the floor and in the diagonal line of the 
screen. Now attach the rope and with the remaining 
end left over, fasten the lower corners. Thus with a 
single rope on each side, the sheet may be perfectly 
stretched and save all unnecessary trouble of carry- 
ing poles, etc. Of course there are times when screw 
eyes cannot be used in the walls and floors. Then 
some other method must be devised. A roller screen 
is best for permanent use. 

In general, give close attention to details ; obtain in- 
formation, as far as possible, from experienced men ; al- 
ways go provided with a supply of those things that 
may be needed in case of emergency, and keep cool. 
The time is coming when all the schools will look upon 
the illustrative method as a necessity, and the ultima- 
tum seems to be that if the schools are to enjoy many 
lectures, the teachers must give them. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Home-made Apparatus. VIII. 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopuvutt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 

No. 43. Apparatus to Illustrate the Moment of a 
Force.—A strip of wood thirteen inches long, quarter of 
an inch thick, and three-eighths of an inch wide, is piv- 
oted in the middle upon 


S gS SOs 3 a common pin, figure 53. 


Hooks made of pins are 








| 
| S inserted along the lower 
| edge, at distances one 
inch apart. Coarse cop- 
per wire, No. 12, is cut 
into lengths exactly three 
inches long. These are 
FIG 53. bent in the form of the 
letter S. Two of these 
weights hung upon the first pin at the left balance one 
weight hung upon the second pin at the right. ‘Three 
weights upon the first pin at the left balance one weight 
upon the third pin at the right. Four weights upon the 
first pin at the left balance one weight upon the fourth pin 
at the right. Five weights upon the first pin at the left 
balance one weight upon the fifth pin at the right. Six 
weights upon the first pin at the left balance one weight 
upon the sixth pin at the right. Two weights upon the 
third pin at the left balance three weights upon the 
second pin at the right, etc. 

No. 44. Apparatus Illustrating the Second Law of 
Motion.—To a thin strip of wood eight inches long, one 
inch wide, and three-eighths of an inch thick, figure 54 
is fastened a small block two and a half inches long and 
one inch square at the end, with a quarter-inch hole 














l i 
Fic. 54. 

made through it lengthwise. Through this a quarter- 
inch dowel-rod eight inches long passes. ‘There are two 
blocks of wood, each a cubic inch in size, through one of 
which a quarter-inch hole is bored, so that it may be sus- 
pended upon the dowel-rod. By means of rubber bands 
the dowel-rod is made to act as a spring-gun. It sets 
both blocks free to fall at exactly the same instant, but 
at the same time projects one of them horizontally. Both 
blocks, however, reach the floor at exactly the same 
instant. 

No. 45. Centre-of-Gravity Disk.—In a flat cork saw 
on one side a gash and a 
fill it with a piece of 
sheet-lead, figure 55. 

No. 46. Apparatus 
to Show the Specific 
Gravity of Liquids 
when Measured by 
their Buoyant Force. 
—An 8-ounce wide- 
mouthed bottle con- Fes. 
tains the liquid whose specific gravity is to be found. 
A test-tube containing shot, to make it 
keep the upright position, floats in the 














See liquid. With it very accurate results 
=} have been obtained by high-school pupils. 
eee By putting more or less shot into the 
= tas test-tube it is made to serve for liquids 
= of all densities. By reason of the fact 
Ett that the glass is not attacked by acids and 
Std is easily kept clean, it proves to be a very 
Fig. 56. convenient form of apparatus. 
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No. 47. Apparatus to Show the Specific Gravity of 
Liquids when Balanced Against Atmospheric Pregg_ 
ure.—A glass T-tube is bent as shown in figure 57, and 
by means of rubber tubes it is connected with two glass 
tubes, each about one foot long. These dip down into 
two test-tubes. The glass T-tube is wired securely 

to a board back supported upon ; 
board base. A scale is fastened 
to the back between the glass tubes, 
The rubber-tube connections permit 
the lower end of the glass tubes 
to be swung outward, so that the test- 
tubés may be changed at pleasure, 
These contain the liquids to be com. 
pared. A short glass at the upper end 
=|8 serves as mouth-piece (each pupil has 
=| | his own individual mouth-piece) anda 
= short piece of rubber tubing connects 
this with the T-tube. The air js 
| drawn out with the mouth, and this 
rubber tube is pinched with thumb 
and finger while the height of the 
liquid columns is measured. 
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Cost —TAMBE... 0050200000 15 cents 
= Glass tubing....... 4 cents 
Rubber tubing..... 
— J po ee 
Fic. 57 


No. 49. Apparatus to Illustrate Os- 
mose.—A gold-beater’s-skin bag is tied 
over the end of a glass tube, figure 58, and 
this by means of a short piece of rubber 
tubing is connected with a bent glass tube 
which passes through a stopper in an 8- 
ounce wide-mouthed bottle. The other 
hole of the stopper is left open. By 
means of a dropper-tube, the end of which 
is drawn out into a long, slender tube, a 
thick sugar syrup is introduced into the 
bag through the short glass tube. The 
connection with the larger tube is then Fie. 58. 
made again, and it is allowed to hang in the bottle for 
a time to insure that there is no leaking through the bag. 
Then water is poured into the bottle to cover the bag. 
Immediately the liquid begins to rise in the glass tube 
and after a time flows over the top, although the tube 
may be very long and very large. An. argand-lamp 
chimney is frequently used for the tube with the same 
result. If the end of the glass tube is sealed up, the 
bag will swell and burst. If the sugar syrup is put into 
the bottle outside of the bag and water is put inside the 
bag, it will shrink and become very small. The same 
phenomenon is to be noticed when prunes or berries are 
put into water or sugar syrup. 








Cost.—Gold-beater’s skin bag... ...cccescecsccseece 15 cents 
re rr ee Ey err ere rT 5 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 7 with two holes........ 20 cents 


8-oz. wide-mouthed bottle from apparatus No. 7. 
Small tumbler from apparatus No. 13. — 
40 cents 





r 
Live Geography. IV. 


By CHAS. F. KING, 

Rice.—The third agricultural product characteristic of the 
South is rice, a kind of grain which is very fond of water re- 
quiring both excessive moisture and heat to develop it. It can 
be produced then only on land which lies below some supply of 
fresh water, not salt water. These conditions are found usually 
near the lower course of a river—z. ¢., not far from its mouth. 
The lower part of the Mississippi and ihe lower courses of rivers 
in Georgia, South Carolina, and Nerth Carolina offer the right 
conditions. Some rice is also raised in Florida, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. Hundreds of rice fields are seen in approaching 5a- 
vannah from Florida and in riding from that city to Charles- 
ton. In many cases these rice fields are reclaimed swamps. Inthe 
vicinity of these fields ditches are seen through which water flows 
towards or from the various rice gardens. In spring the rice Is 
sown in rows and the ground at once flooded for several days; 
the water is then drained off. When the plants are four or five 
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inches high the water is poured on again and and allowed to re- 
main two or three weeks. Before the grain ripens the fields are 


inundated a third time. The 
water is removed just before 
harvesting. The ground is 
now so soft that the reaper 
sinks far into the soft soil. Like 
other grains the rice is threshed; 
in the hull it is called rough 
rice or “ paddy ;” unlike other 
grain it must be prepared for 
the table in whole kernels. 
Taking off the brown skin or 
hull is called “mulling” it; 
then it is sorted, cleaned, and 
last of all ‘‘polished.” The 
best of all rice found in the 
market is raised in South Car- 
olina. It sells for more than 
Japan rice in New York. Six 
hundred pounds to the acre is 
considered a fair yield ; Lately 
it has been a good paying 
RICE PLANT. crop. 

Naval Stores.—The fourth product for which the South has 
long been noted the world over is naval stores, or, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine ; rosin may be properly added to this list. Along the 
Atlantic sea-board is the house of the long-leaved pine, or south- 
ern yellow pine, sometimes called “ Georgia pine,” often called 
by the common people “hard pine,” to distinguish it from the 
soft, white, or pitch pine found in Maine, and other Northern 
states. The Southern yellow pine is not a handsome tree; the 
naked trunk shoots up 50 to 60 feet, dividing at the top into a few 
spreading branches. The wood of this tree is close-grained 
taking a good polish ; it is hard and durable, and great quantities 
of it are cut and sent North for building purposes ; it is used in 
ships and for making floors in school-houses and in almost all 
kinds of buildings. 

As the traveler approaches Savannah, he sees beside the rail- 
road thousands of pine trees which have had a slice of bark and 
wood on one side cut off by means of an axe with a curved blade. 
This cut is on some trees one foot in length, on others it is five 
feet. The sap in spring runs into a deep notch or “‘ box,” at the 
bottom of the cut, and from that into a small clay pot. The 
liquid resin thus obtained is removed at certain times from the 
pots to the distilleries. From the resin turpentine is made, which 
is used in paints and varnishes. The remainder after distillation 
is resin used in making common yellow soap, varnishes, perfum- 
ery, plasters, and ointments. This country supplies the world 
largely with rosin. If this hard pine wood is burned covered 
over with earth so that it cannot blaze, tar is obtained in a pan 
placed lower than the pile of wood, pitch, is left after the oil of 
tar has been distilled. Wood of the poorer quality is generally 
used for makingtar. The “pine barrens” have long been located 
in North Carolina, and Wilmington has been the great and almost 
sole exporting city for naval stores; but as the pines have been 
destroyed more or less in this process, the business of handling 








BANANA TREE. 


this kind of goods has gone farther and farther South. Charles- 
ton and then Savannah went into the business. The latter city 
now exports the largest quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine. 
Florida is also at present cutting down her pines for Northern 
markets. The vine makes good fuel, it is burned everywhere 
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in the South, in houses, schools, and in locomotives. On the St. 
John’s river in Florida the steamer stopped at a little place and 
several cords of the wood were quickly wheeled on board by the 
negroes, and thrown into the engine-room. The boat was run 
by steam generated by pine wood instead of coal. The black 
smoke and soot from this wood on the trains are sometimes very 
unpleasant. The lumberman has invaded the Southern states, 
and he is rapidly reducing the extent of the pine forests. His 
labors are seen everywhere during the winter months, Lumber 
is now ar important industry, much more so than before 1860. 


NEW INDUSTRIES, 


Since the war, the South has greatly changed in many respects ; 
in none is the change greater than in her business interests. She 
has enlarged the variety of her business in many directions. Be- 
sides growing cotton, sugar, rice, and naval stores in quantities 
much larger than before 1860, she produces fruits, early vegeta- 
bles, coal and iron, and manufactured articles. Florida is the 
great fruit state. In the northern section of the state apples, 
grapes, peaches, and figs grow in abundance for local use; in 
the middle southern section, or semi-tropical part, are raised or- 
anges, lemons, guavas, and garden vegetables; in the extreme 
southern section of the state, pineapples, bananas, cocoanuts, etc, 

Oranges are the chief fruit crop of the state; they grow in differ- 
ent parts of the state, but are raised to sell principally in the Orange 











CABIN HOME. 


Belt, around Palatka and south of that city asfaras Tampa. The 
oranges grown near the Indian river (which is a salt inlet) are the 
finest and bring the most inthe market. The Florida orange crop 
this year would have been worth, if the frost had not come, be- 
tween three anc four million dollars, Louisiana oranges are 
equally fine ia flavor and size, but are not produced in sufficient 
quantities to send out of the state. West of Palatka thousands 
ot crates of early green peas, beans, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, beets, 
cucumbers, etc., are raised and shipped to Northern cities during 
the first four months of the year. Later in the spring early vege- 
tables are sent to the North from the vicinity of Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, etc. The raising of early strawberries forms another in- 
dustry. Georgia is noted for its watermelons and peaches. 

Another new industry in the South is iron-mining and produc- 
ing; 19% of the pig-iron in the United States is now produced in 
the South. Chattanooga is in the center of a district rich in iron 
and coal. One establishment in that city is the Bessemer steel 
nail works where all the workmen are colored. The boys have 
one hour for dinner and often devote half of it to doing extra 
work, such as making from a spike with imperfect tools a steel 
paper-cutter or a lady’s button-hook. Alabama now stands third 
in <he list of iron-producing states. Most of this iron comes from 
Red Mountain near Birmingham. Coal is found near and also lime- 
stone. In the city are large rolling mills, iron-furnaces, foundries, 
machine-shops, etc. A few miles from Birmingham is the little 
town of Bessemer, where they make several varieties of iron. The 
growth of these two B's is phenomenal, at least among Southern 
cities. Wyeth City is a new iron town. 

The South is now doing a large business in mining phosphates 
for manure. The phosphate land in Florida is on the Gulf side. 
Gravel phosphate is mined with the pick and shovel; it is then 
washed and dried. River phosphates are removed from the Peace 
river by means of steam-dredges. These phosphates are shipped 
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to London, Hamburg, New York, New Orleans, etc. 
beds are found near Columbia and Charleston, S. C. 
ter place they are found along the west bank of the Ashley river, 


Phosphate 
In the lat- 


and in the Stono and Edisto rivers. Charleston has fifteen fac- 
tories for free phosphoric acid used in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
The smell from these factories is anything but agreeable. 

“ New England for manufacturing and the South for agricul- 
ture,” is no longer true. A person traveling in the South sees 
new industries everywhere. Merchants are not now obliged to 
come North to buy all the kinds of goods needed to stock their 
stores ; many articles are made at home. Small manufactories 
are seen in every city of any size. In different parts of this sec- 
tion of the country the traveler will see all kinds of wood works 
such as the making of furniture, wooden ware, barrel-staves, 
sashes and blinds, boxes, shingles, etc.; iron works such as foun- 
dry productions, machinery, locomotives, stoves, hardware, and 
the like ; gold mining machinery, cotton and sugar machinery, 
agricultural implements, fertilizers, cotton seed oil, bricks, saddles 
and harnesses, boots and shoes, soap, carriages, etc. 

Richmond and St. Louis do an immense business in flour and 
tobacco. Nearly all the different manufacturing spoken of in the 
above list is carried on in Richmond, and also in Atlanta, as well 
as in St. Louis. The latter sends to Boston electric cars. The 
Tredegar iron works in Richmond, on Belle Isle, in the James 
river, cover fifteen acres, and are among the most important iron 
works in the country. 

Within the past few years the South has turned its attention to 
cotton manufacturing, and has erected many cotton mills, with its 
own help and the aid of capital from the North. The North con- 
sumed in 1893, 1,747,000 bales of cotton, and the South 733,000 
bales, or more than one-third as much. Nearly as much cotton 
cloth is yearly made now in the four states, Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas, as on the banks of the Merrimac. 

Cotton mills are not only seen in Atlanta and other large cities, 
but in small places like Columbia, Greenville, Rock Hill, and 
Graniteville, S.C. The mill in Columbia is very large and is run 
by electricity generated by the power furnished by the canal be- 
side the river. This canal has been built by the city and awaits 
more mills on its banks. The South 1s glad to have these mills 
built. Coal, labor, and cotton are all cheaper in the South than 
in Lowell or in Lawrence. The mills thus far erected have paid 
good dividends. 

The South is once more becoming prosperous. Business is as 
good as it is anywhere. The wealth of some of the Southern 
States is to-day as great as it was before the war. An era of 
great financial prosperity has evidently begun which will be a 
blessing to the whole country. 


»* 
““Word Study in Grammar Schools.” 


By H. C. KREBS, 


Many colleges are complaining that pupils who come to them 
from the high schools and academies are so deficient in language 
power that much time must be spent in filling this want betore 
the more serious work of the course can be pursued profitably. 
Those who have any experience in examining applicants for teach- 
ers’ licenses know that a lamentable lack of breadth and strength 
pervades the papers of those who would themselves be teachers 
of language. 

An examination of the curricula of high and preparatory 
schools will reveal the fact that in few cases is any adequate pro- 
vision made for the attainment of strong and elegant English. 
That most important part of language, word study, is either en- 
tirely neglected or made incidental to the reading lessons. Now 
as the readers, by their own limitations, can furnish but a scant 
vocabulary the student is necessarily denied a wide and free power 
ofexpression. When he employs any word that is not found on the 
pages of his readers he is likely to be inexact, or at best feeble. 

Why is this subject neglected? Is it valueless or is its worth 
unappreciated? Doubtless the latter is the case. The unceasing 
cry of “things, not words,” has driven many educators to the op- 
posite extreme. The ability to use words aptly and forcibly is of 
great importance to all our pupils, from those who are aiming at 
the university to those who are compelled to leave school for 
manual labor at the age of fifteen. 

There is no condition of life in which word study will not prove 
immediately beneficial through its practical value as well as its 
adaptation as a means of mental discipline. 

It would seem that in the ninth grade of our schools, if not be- 
fore, at least twenty minutes daily should be devoted to word 
study as a specific branch. Let the teacher place on the black- 
board a sentence such as the following: ‘“‘ Napoleon umdertook 
the work of reconstruction which awazted him, with courage, 
energy, and amazing audacity.” 

The words italicized will all need attention. What words 
could be used instead of those marked? How would the 
meaning be modified by using Jegan instead of undertook ? 
What is the difference between organization and reconstruction ? 
Between courage and energy? Use all the underlined words in 
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sentences of a different nature. Let the words courage, energy 
audacity, and reconstruction be written in note-books and let the 
mg commit the meaning of each, and the next day let them 

ring in sentences of their own containing these words. Let the 
teacher cull words from her reading, and especially from the 
books read by the pupils, and present them before the class for 
consideration and use. Pupils will no longer say, “I have 
enough,” when they have “sufficient,” if the teacher wil! only 
tell them that we have “ enough ” when our desires are satisfied 
and “ sufficient ’’ when our needs are satisfied. 

After the list of words is rather large, construct sentences with 
blanks to be filled from the words contained in the list. Ajj 
such sentences should be made applicable to the daily needs and 
life of the pupil. This will introduce correctness and elegance of 
speech into the common affairs of life. 

One great difficulty with which teacher must contend in this 
work is the lack of care in the construction of sentences and choice 
of words which characterizes many pupils. This may be bettered 
by telling them how Gray spent seven years in improving and re- 
touching his “ Elegy,” before he allowed its publication. Readto 
them a short extract from Froude; mark the structural beauty of 
his writings, and then tell them to what severe scrutiny the great 
historian subjected all his sentences, often erasing one of them 
five times, or until he had infused into it all the force and clear- 
ness of which it was capable. 

Strive to stimulate the same painstaking spirit in the pupils when 
they are writing formal composition. Persist in this course day by 
day. Atthe end of the school year the improvement in the power 
of expressing thoughts forcibly and elegantly will be very gratify- 
ing. 

L£gg Harbor City, N. /. 


Pr 
Economics in Elementary Schools.” 


[CONTINUED. ] 
THE BASIS OF CREDIT, 


The next principle relates to credit, trust, honor, and fidelity; 
that grovp of virtues that creates confidence and gives to each 
member of society a feeling of certainty that others will do as 
they agree. The basis of these qualities lies in the economic 
world. No matter how rigid we may make our laws they are of 
no account if a mutual feeling of trust and confidence does not 
lie back of them. Law can be enforced only by the will of the 
majority, and if the feelings of the majority are not strongly on 
the side of law, the exchange of commodities is obstructed and 
each community must restrict its consumption to what it produces. 
To make exchange effective a willingness to trust commodities 
in the hands of other persons must be supplemented by a feeling 
of honor in these persons prompting them to be faithful to this 
trust. These qualities are social and must be developed together. 

It is easy to show the child that a large part of the utilities he 
is accustomed to enjoy could not be had at all but for these so- 
cial qualities. We make a mistake in considering honor an ab- 
solute quality, as something resulting from morals, and having 
nothing to do with economics. As we develop in civilization we 
isolate our moral feelings from economic feelings. In the case of 
a child, however, living in an economic world, the best way to 
arouse moral feelings is to present to him the economic basis 
upon which our moral principles rest. 

Children can be made to see the simple economic relations ly- 
ing back of our moral ideas by examples taken from their own 
world. In boys’ games honor is as important as in the business 
world. If a few boys are dishonest and cheat or lie the pleasure 
of the whole group is marred or destroyed. There must be a 
mutual confidence among them all or the whole group will suffer 
from the feeling of distrust which is sure to arise. Boys despise 
base action more keenly than men and they can be made to see 
the great economic gains due to credit, confidence, and honor by 
the influence of these qualities upon their own pleasures. 


THE SACREDNESS OF UNPROTECTED PROPERTY, 


There is another thought closely related to the last which 
should also be presented to children in school. This is the sa- 
credness of unprotected property. ; 

If this principle is lacking in the child’s world he must carry his 
books and playthings with him wherever he goes. He could not 
leave his toys anywhere. He could not have any more toys than 
he could carry around with him. To the extent to which the 
teacher gets this feeling of the sacredness of property instilled 
into children, can they leave their playthings around without dan- 
ger. They can leave their dinner in the outside room instead of 
taking it into the school-room with them, keeping it in sight until 
they are ready to eat. It is easy to make them see how much 
more rapidly the quality of the food deteriorates in the hot school- 
room than if put in somecool place. But common action cannot 
be brought about until teachers instil into the children an idea 
of the sacredness of unprotected property. When they have cone 
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that they will free the school-room from one of its worst evils and 
inculcate useful principles for future life. 


THE HARMONY OF CONSUMPTION, 


We often overlook the great advantage coming from consum- 
ing articles in groups rather than singly. The harmony of con- 
sumption adds much to the utility of what we consume. The 

rimitive man, for example, will take one thing, as potatoes, or 
beet, and make a meal of it. This characteristic disappears in 
advanced society. We get our pleasure by a combination of 
things. The right grouping of the things we have to consume, 
whether they be matters of diet, of clothing, of ornamentation of 
our home, public streets, or parks, depends on the principle of 
related pleasures by which we get the highest degree of utility 
out of the group. The principle can easily be taught to children. 
In fact we recognize it in a certain way at the present time by 
teaching children the colors, their value and relation. But this is 
done in an isolated way and therefore the general principie is not 
taught to the best advantage. It is only as the child recognizes 
the general principle that he can be relied on to act upon it habit- 
ually. 

“4 a public school where I was teaching there was on the wall 
aseries of charts representing a dissected human being. The 
purpose of the charts was to show the diseased parts of the body 
due to the use of alcohol. I cannot help thinking that it was not 
the best way of teaching temperance, and that we should not put 
such pictures before children. It is not the problem of reforming 
drunkards we should have in mind when we teach temperance to 
children. It is the bettering of the whole community. It is the 
laying before them the fact that certain forms of consumption are 
better than others. When we get this ideal in a form children 
can understand we may be sure they will choose the group pleas- 
ures rather than the individual pleasures, and pleasurable foods 
rather than stimulating drinks. 

The temperance problem is pushed to the front as a moral 
problem, and the consequence is that the drunkard is prominent 
in our minds, not the bettering of the condition of the law-abiding 
citizen. I have not much confidence in the reforming process by 
itself, whether the object of it be a drunkard or the victim of other 
bad habits. It is difficult to change any line of action so radi- 
cally wrong. But we can, by keeping the welfare of the commu- 
nity in mind, induce our children to make those choices necessary 
for them to become useful members of a great and progressive 
society. 


¥ 


Countries of Europe. 
By M. IDA DEAN. 


“ BEAUTIFUL FRANCE,” 


When ready to begin the study of this country, give the chil- 
dren the words “la belle France” (being unusual they will at- 
tract attention) and tell them, that thus the French think and 
speak of their native land. 

France should be studied carefully in detail. Note its physical 
features—the slope of the land—rivers and mountains. Ask the 
children to turn to the map of the United States. Compare the 
latitude of France with their state and its productions. Notice 
that the climate of France varies from cool temperate in the 
north to warm temperate in the south, therefore, the productions 
of this country, which is not as large as the state of Texas, vary 
from the grain and apple of the north to the semi-tropical fruits 
of the South. 

Industries.—As the soil and climate of France are admirably 
adapted to agriculture this is the leading industry. France excels 
in the culture of the grape, and in the turning of this delicious 
product of nature into the destructive (when misused) wine. (A 
chance to wedge in a temperance talk.) Here also the mulberry 
tree flourishes, and, as it affords food for countless numbers of 
silk-worms, and, as the French ar‘isan is unequaled in “taste and 
ingenuity,”” France ranks first in the manufacture of silk goods, 
Let the children talk of the many other beautiful articles which 
are Yen in France and are the admiration of the 
world. 

_Citées.—The cities should receive particular attention, espe- 
cially, gay, beautiful, famous Paris, with its magnificent avenues 
lined with fine public buildings ; Lyons and its great silk indus- 
try; Bordeaux with its large wine trade; Lisle and its manufacture 
of lisle goods—and Marseilles the noted Mediterranean sea-port. 

The various countries of Europe bear so close a relationship 
not only with one another, but to our own country, that in order 
to fully understand many of our own customs, our progress in 
literature, art, and education we must know something of the 
earlier life and struggle of those countries of which, we, but a 
few years ago, were merely off-shoots. Then, too, history does 
not receive its due share of attention in our schools, yet, save the 
three “ R's,” it should receive the most careful consideration in 
€very curriculum of study; developing as it does the keenest 
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analytical powers in the correlation of cause and effect ; stimu- 
lating the imagination; and quickening the pulse of old and 
young in the narration of great deeds, and the heroes, who 
shaped the destiny of the masses ; and ever teaching how nations, 
rise, progress, and fall, that we, profiting by their experience, may 
be warned, and save our own land from the vices and follies 
which have ruined other nations. 

Ask the children to notice carefully the situation of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria to Italy. Tell your pupils 
how startled the people of northern Italy were, about 200 B. C. 
to see tall, strong men clothed only in skins, with helmets adorned 
with the heads of wild beasts, sitting on their great shields a 
sliding down the snowy slopes of the Alps ready to seize sunny 
Italy. For many years what we now call Central Europe, was 
inhabited by savages who in different localities had different 
names, as, Saxons, Franks, Lombards, Teutons, Cimbri, etc., 
and these differed in their customs, language, and appearance. 
These people greatly troubled the Romans. It was in the wars 
waged with Gaul, now France, that Julius Czsar gained distinc- 
tion, by subduing and slaughtering many of these savages. But 
about the third century, A. D., they obtained the mastery, and 
to-day the descendants of these mighty, magnificent savages are 
the ruling people of Europe and America. Ask the children to 
look up Clovis, the first sovereign of the French monarchy. The 
story of Clovis and the destruction of the vase at Soissons, will 
impress the manners of that time and the rude form of govern- 
ment that prevailed. ; 

Charlemagne.—Children should know of this king, the greatest 
monarch of his age. Help them to see how truly great he was, 
living at a time when all the glamor, grandeur, and magnificence 
of ancient civilization had disappeared, when ignorance and su- 
perstition prevailed, when the sword was law, and might made 
right, when war was pleasure, Charlemagne spent much of his 
time in study and in planning for the advancement of his people. 
He fought and subdued the barbarians about him, compelled 
them to become Christians in name, and extended his empire un- 
til it embraced nearly half of the European continent. 

Let the children read accounts of Charlemagne’s triumphal 
march to Rome to be crowned king of Italy and emperor of the 
West—“ the successor of the Czsar.”” Make the children under- 
stand how this was “the climax, the -consummation of the con- 
quest of Rome by the barbarians ” whom Cesar in days of yore 
had so distinguished himself by subduing. Compare the mighty, 
magnificent Roman empire with Rome for its capital, with the 
Christian Roman empire as ruled by Constantine with Byzantium 
as the capital; then with Charlemagne’s empire and its capital, 
Aix la Chapelle, and his desire to establish an ‘“ Holy Roman 
Empire” which should be equal to that of Czsar’s day. Rome 
once the strongest enemy of Christianity now becomes its strong- 
est ally. 

In order to fully understand the term “ Holy Roman Empire” 
and the great influence the Popes have ever exerted in the gov- 
ernment of Europe, it must be remembered that the Pope was 
supreme; he only could crown the emperor, and, although the 
Pope was supreme, it was deemed best that in temporal affairs, 
the emperor should wield the sword and exercise his authority, 
and the Pope attend morestrictly to the spiritual. 

After Charlemagne’s death, his grandsons quarreling, Western 
Europe is divided into Italy, Germany, and France, and thus three 
monarchies are formed, whose people differ in language, charac- 
ter, and interests. 

Normans.—- Ask the children to look at Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Let the pupils talk of the surface, climate, and indus- 
tries of these lands—how hard to wring a living out of this rocky, 
stony soil, with short, rainy summers, often too short for the 
meager crops to ripen, and then of the long cold, bleak winters. 
As the land will not yield food enough the sea must be robbed of 
its treasures, and, as these brave, energetic, and fearless sea 
kings, made desperate by necessity, sail the sea for fish, ever 
watching a chance to plunder some unfortunate vessel, they learn 
how attractive France must be with its ripening fields of grain 
and beautiful vineyards. What wonder then that these desper- 
ate sea kings sailed up the Seine, stormed Paris, and took posses- 
sion of the land, at a time when France was ruled by Charles the 
Simple, and when the people, weakened by church superstition 
and the enervating influences of the Roman empire, which had 
reduced many of the people to the rank of slaves, owning no 
land, nothing to protect, or fight for but themselves, having lost 
all pluck, trembled and shivered at the mention of the word 
Northmen, and daily the monks chanted, “A furore Normanorum 
libera nos Domine.” What wonder then that the Northmen so 
easily conquered ! 

Let the children read of giant Rollo. They will find him as 
delightful and fascinating as Jack the Giant Killer. They will 
never forget Rollo so tall that he could not ride a pony, if you 
tell them how the king of France in order to protect the rest of 
his land from the depredations of these pirates gives to them a 
large piece of land and Rollo becomes duke of Normandy. Rollo 
is asked to show his allegiance to this simple King Charles by 
kissing his foot. How the children enjoy this when they hear 
how Rollo, without bending his own body, seized the king's foot, 
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“‘ What did the king do then, some one will ask ? 


whatever is best of the French and to improve it. 


polish. 


As the influence of the Norman was so great not only in France 
Ask the 


but England, they should receive careful consideration. 
children to notice the relative position of France and England, 


then lead them with William the Conqueror across the channel 


to this land which for years the Normans had wanted. And, when 
finally the chance came, it did not take William the Conqueror, 
ruler of a small province, long to seize this great kingdom, and to 
hold it with a grip like that of death, in spite of all obstacles. 
Indeed, too much cannot be made of this strong, brave, indomi- 
table, powerful man, who tossed aside difficulties, with the ease 
with which a child casts away its playthings, and made England 
the great power she is to-day. And is it not this same Norman 
blood, stirred under adverse circumstances, that enabied the 
handful of American colonists with quickness, high courage, dar- 
ing enterprise and indomitable will not only to resist tyrannical 
England, but to cast her aside and to declare themselves forever 
tree from her, and to-day makes the United States respected 
among the great powers of the world ? 

Then, too, the study of the character of William the Conqueror 
offers such a fine chance for a lesson on the value of will power. 
Show the children that to be a hero and do great deeds requires 
more than goodness and popularity. 


will. 
force and power to carry them out in spite of all obstacles and 


dangers to themselves. For, after all, the up-building of character 
is more important than all other lessons of school, college, and 
For what does it profit a man, if he has 
knowledge of all the world, and the riches of a Croesus and is 
weak in will power, the victim of every idle whim, thought, and 
Let the children discuss the old question, Which would 
be the stronger, a company of donkeys with a lion for the 


university put together. 


person. 


leader, or a company of lions with a donkey for the ieader ? 


Show your pupils how durirg the middle ages France was 
divided into many provinces each anxious for supremacy, after 
many wars these are gradually consolidated into one kingdom 
ruled by one monarch ; also the evils of the feudal system ; the 
rise of chivalry, the honor of being a knight, and how this knight- 


hood helped that fanatical religious movement the Crusades. 


The Crusades were very important, as they stirred Europe 
The manufactur- 
ing and commercial power of France received such encourage- 


from North to South and from West to East. 


ment that she was greatly enriched. Knowledge was increased 


feudalism received her death blow, and the general moral tone 


of the people was raised. 

Touch upon the many wars waged with England. 
pupils read of Joan of Arc. 
their claim to Canada and the Mississippi river the missionary 
stations established among the Indians. 


Edict of Nantes during the reign of Henry 1V. 


Canada in the struggle known in Europe as the “ Seven Years 
War,” here as the French and Indian war. 


Discuss the help that France gave to us in the Revolutionary 
Help the children to understand that the spirit that 
prompted the French to help us, caused them to rebel against 
the unequal laws, heavy taxation, the extravagance of their sov- 
ereigns and the insolence and despotism of the aristocracy which, 
combined with our success in freeing ourselves from England 


war, 


produced the French revolution, 
Does your class like exciting stories ? 


of their geographies ? 
satan,” let another look up “ blood-thirsty ’’ Robespierre, an- 


other: sly, crafty Danton, and contemptible Marat. Let the 
pupils attend the execution of weak Louis XVI. and his beautiful 
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lifted it so high that over backward goes the king, and his Aumd/e 
new subjects laugh long and hearty over the king’s mishap. 
Nothing, he 
didn’t dare; tells the strength of Norman and king. Let your 
pupils learn of Rollo’s marriage to the king’s daughter (just as 
they always do in fairy tales), of his becoming a Christian, and 
now under the genial influence of land and sunny skies (climate 
and circumstances makes so much difference) these Northmen 
lose their wicked propensities, and instead of destroying we learn 
that dilapidated towns and cities are rebuilt, churches repaired, 
careful laws, not only made, but kept, so that robbery is almost 
unknown in this little kingdom. And these Normans with supe- 
rior keen, quick, and bright intellects are able to seize and adapt 
It is from 
these usurpers that the French language received its greatest 


The mighty men, the lead- 
ers, who sway the masses, have ever been men of strong, resolute 
Men who couid not only plan great deeds but had the 


Let the 
Look up the French in America— 


Touch upon the Hugue- 
nots, the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, the famous 
Then of Louis 
X‘1I. and his chief adviser Cardinal Richelieu, the founder of the 
French academy ; something of the magnificent court of Louis 
XIV., of the revoking of the Edict of Nantes, whereby so many 
Huguenvts were driven out of France to England, Holland, and 
the United States, and France suffered greatly in thus losing so 
many of her most industrious, erergetic, and skilled manufactur- 
ers; then of the reign of Louis XV. at which time France lost 


Do your boys smuggle 
“ Dick the Avenger,” and such like literature between the leaves 
Let them dip into this French Revolution 
with its reign of terror, and “‘ Dick the Avenger ” will seem tame. 
Let one pupil give an account of Mirabeau, “ the nephew of 
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wife Marie Antoinette, let them learn of the horrors of Paris yp. 
der Mob Rule, of the awful Bread Riots. In these days of 
strikes, when citizens are being injured and property destroyed a 
lesson on the evils of riots will not be amiss. Discuss Napoleon 
and his deeds, his dream, like that of Charlemagne, of a great and 
glorious empire that should include all Europe and he the Czsar 
of it all. Let the children find out all they can of him and the 
mischievous, troublesome boys, who must find vent for surplus 
energy will have so much to think about that they will not have 
time to plot mischief. Then, too, in the face of Napoleon how 
trivial and small becomes the grand fun of sending a “ spit-bal]” 
across the room, or of sticking a pin into another “feller.” Jp 
brief. interest your pupils, give them plenty to do, and think 
about, and the listless, inattentive class, with all the disorders of 
the school-room will vanish. Try it. 

Leok up the history of France during this century, the many 
changes that have taken place, the Franco-Prussian war, the 
hatred of Germany and France. 

France has done much for the world. She has given us great 
scientific men, great engineers, and artists whose beautiful works 
are unsurpassed. Let the children look up these famous indi- 
viduals and bring into the school-room all the pictures possible 
of France, her pecple and their works. 


Newark, N./. 
¥ 


Study of Spring Flowers, 


SARAH L, ARNOLD. 


April and May bring us abundant material for nature study, 
and with it the new impulse of enthusiasm which always accom- 
panies the new life of the spring. Flowers are everywhere about, 
in varying procession. Their beauty awaits our earnest seeking 
and their teaching answers to our reverent questioning. 

Happy the teacher who lived with the flowers in her childhood, 
who knew the haunts of the frail anemone and the fragrant violet, 
and welcomed the first bloodroot and hepatica, or later rejoiced in 
the beauty of the wild rose hedges, and waited for the coming of 
brilliant cardinal flower. We love the flowers that our child 
the hands have held. These speak to us as none others can. A 
wealth of association endears them to us. Because we rejoice in 
them beyond all others, iet us fill the hands of the children with 
flowers, and bind them together with beautiful thoughts. 

But while we encourage the children to seek and find the 
spring treasures and to know them in their homes, let us guard 
against any ruthless destruction of their beauty. In the neigh- 
borhood of towns and cities, many flowers have become extinct, 
because they have been gathered in so great numbers that no 
seed has ripened. Can we not learn to “love the woodrose and 
leave it on its stalk?” We know how instinctive is the desire of 
possession, and how quickly the little fingers clasp the tender 
stem, only to throw the flower aside to wither as another becomes 
more attractive. Left in its place, the flower might have delighted 
other eyes, or borne fruit which would insure a multitude of blos- 
soms another summer. Wordsworth has immortalized for us 
the “golden daffodils" which he saw dancing in the sunlight. 
He speaks of them as seen again and again by “ that inward eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude.” Can we not help the children to 
realize that they are more truly possessors of the beauty in which 
they delight, when they carry away its picture, in their thought, 
than when they ruthlessly destroy the life which is beyond their 
power to give ? 

Now a word to the city teachers, whose children are shut 
away from fields and brooks and woods, What can we do for 
them? Their need is great. They have so little share in the 
generous gifts of Mother Earth. They are shut out from their 
own inheritance. And with this loss comes one greater than we 
realize. Robbed of the flowers in their child-life, they will miss 
always the “beautiful pictures which hang on memory’s walls 
in our richer lives. Poem and story suggest to us brook and 
field and wood; no answering memory responds, when these 
children spell out the words so full of meaning to us. 

I have seen the grimy hands which pale-faced children reach 
out, as I have passed “alley or tenement row” in the city, and 
and have heard the “ Missis, please give me a flower,” until my 
heart ached for the starved children, whose eyes have never 
looked upon a meadow rich in daisies and buttercups. Shall we 
say that nature study is not for these, because the material is 
not close at hand? or shall we strive all the harder to place this 
bread of life within their reach? /¢ zs worth the striving, even 
if for once only the maimed and starved and blackened little life 
have a glimpse of the beautiful, which for the time being crowds 
out the foul and ugly. We cannot carry all our children to the 
fields, but we can carry a bit of the fields to them. Within a 
Saturday's journey are the meadows where the violets grow. We 
can gather enough, once, to “go round,” and can bring home 
entire plants which will blossom in the school-room. We can 
prevail upon our country friends to send us boxes of daisies of 
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clover—hardy blossoms that love toendure. And we can nurture 
the dandelion that forces its way between the stones, and take 
the children to look upon the apple tree in blossom in the rare 
back yard. The growing plant in the window, watched and 
watered by the children, will add an element of life and sweet- 
ness to the school. We cannot spare it. The children’s lives 
are poor without it. We shall not grudge the effort which adds 
so much to their narrowed experience. 

I have used time and pen and paper in this plea for the city 
children, because this study is so often barred out of their work. 
Suggestions as to method are useless if the entire work is 
omitted. But now a word for those whose work is begun. 

Do not forget that the study of plants is first and mosta study 
of life. The form, number, and size of petals are secondary 
matters. We must look first for the “excuse for being.” Listen 
attentively to the children’s “ why’s” and “ what-for’s.” Let 
them teach you. 

Why does the willow catkin wear its close cap? Why are the 
hepatica’s leaves so furry? Why does the violet have its thick 
rootstock? Why does the maple have so many seeds? Where 
do they go? What are the wings for? Why are flowers frag- 
rant? Where does the pollen come from ? What is it for ? 

Lead to further questioning, instead of answering directly. 
Why do we wear furs? When? What can the furs do for the 
delicate bud? How are the spring blossoms enabled to appear 
so early? Whence comes their nourishment? What is the use 
of the bud scales? of the rootstock? What work is done by 
the hepatica leaves, after the blossom has ripened ? 

Encourage a continued study of plant-life. The child should, 
when possible, see the plant in its environment, should learn 
whether it loves shade or sun, wet or dry grounds, whether its 
fruit is borne early or late, and how it is distributed. The apple, 
pear, cherry, and plum trees afford good opportunities for ex- 
tended observation. The beautiful blossoms are typical, many 
of their characteristics being repeated again and again in the 
other members of the rose family; and they serve as good illus- 
trations of the maturing fruit. The children can easily find in 
the fruit its relation to the blossom. The strawberry, cinquefoil, 
and rose may be studied in like manner. 

Do not forget that the observation is made keener by every 
comparison. After one flower has been studied, compare it in 
detail with another which is similar, and again with one which is 
different. In such comparisons the pupil constantly reviews and 
impresses truths learned before, while he is relieved of the 
drudgery of formal review. When taking up the study of a new 
plant, lead the pupils to see and to express all they can of them- 
selves before you lead them to a new thought. This will help to 
encourage free and independent work. 

Do not fail to associate with the observation the poem and story 
which lead to fuller appreciation of the beauty and greater rev- 
erence for its Author. The lessons have not fulfilled their mission 
unless the children, through them, are led to “look through 
Nature up to Nature's God.” 

Boston, Mass. 


, 


Arithmetic From the Third to the 
Eighth Year. 


By A. B. GUILFORD. 


This subject is so often mistaught, enveloped in presentation 
with so much that is obscure, that few pupils u#derstand it, and 
hence fail to gather from it that discipline which comes from its 
intelligent use. 

Many pupils never £xow that 100, on account of its simplicity, 
and general convenience has been selected by business men the 
world over as a ready standard of comparison or measuring, and 
a medium by means of which definite statements regarding num- 
ber relations may be expressed. And yet the proper presenta- 
tion of this fact opens the subject in such a way that thoughtful 
and profitable work is done from the start. Let us observe the 
Steps necessary for a scientific presentation of Jercentage: 1. The 
comparison of numbers all with the same standard, for the 
purpose of discovering existing relations and securing the ex- 
bressing of these relations. 

Jllustration.—Twelve problems are assigned to Mary, James, 
and Henry. Mary solves 5, James 7, and Henry 11. No diffi- 
culty arises in making comparisons, discovering relations, and 
Stating what found relations are. The standard used is 12 and 
all solved problems are compared with or measured by that. The 
relation sustained by each child’s work in solution to this standard 
1S expressed when we say that Mary solved 4, of them, James yy 
of them, and Henry }} of them. Many illustrations of this kind 
should be given to the children of a class until intelligently they 
compare, discover relations, and express these relations in arith- 
metical language. 
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2. The comparison of numbers where the standard must be 
fixed by the comparer. 

Lllustration.—Mary solves 6 out of 7 problems assigned her, John 
9 out of 11, and Henry 5 out of 6. In this case before a compari- 
son can be readily instituted a standard must be fixed by the one 
comparing. Let us see. Mary solves $ of hers, John ,° of his, 
and Henry § of his. Let us go outside of either of the numbers 
7, 11, or 6 and find a new number, to use as a standard. Let us 
take 462. 6 out of 7 is the same as 396 out of 462 ; 9 out of 11 is 
the same as 378 out of 462; and 5 out of 6 is the same as 385 out 
of 462. Our comparisons, and conclusions may now be made by 
the same plan as in case first. Many illustrations of a nature 
similar to the above should follow here. Changes of standard in 
the same cases should occur, and likeness in results expressed by 
different standards should be recognized. 

3. The necessity of some fixed universal standard for the com- 
parisons of numbers so that all may use it, and that each may un- 
derstand the language of all. 

4. Why I0o is chosen for this purpose on account of its sim- 
plicity, its ready divisibility by many numbers, and the ease with 
which any number of its parts may be decimally expressed. 

5. The expression of a great many relations found by compari- 
son and measured by the Io0o standard. There is the opportunit 
here for a great deal of intelligent work on the part of the pupil, 
work that is going to result in a stronger percentage footing fur- 
ther on. 

6. The giving of the name Jer centum and its derivation. The 
reading out into other language the relations expressed in the per 
cent. forms. The pupil at this point is ready to receive the de- 
velopment of the so-called cases of percentage. 


Jersey City, N. /. 
¥ 


A History Course for High Schools. 


The New England high school teachers’ association held a 
meeting on the morning of the 13th inst., at Boston, to consider 
the adoption of a course of history study for secondary schools. 
Mr. W. R. Butler, of Waltham, presented the report of the com- 
mittee of ten appointed two years ago to suggest a practical plan. 
Mr. J. W. MacDonald, of the state board, presided. 

Mr. Butler said the committee believed that the correlation of 
history studies with the other studies of the curriculum should 
affect the time allotted to its study. A course of three hours a 
week was thought advisable for the four-years’ work. The pro- 
grams of 25 of the best schools in the country were examined and 
the committee found that history occupied as much as five hours 
a week in some of these schools. In the German Gvmnasia, 
where there is a nine years’ course, history and geography occupy 
three and four periods through the course. 

The committee recommended : 


For the first year Greek and Roman history down to 300 
D 


Second vear, medieval history with a special study of either 
French or English history down to the 16th century. 

Third year, continental Europe and English history to modern 
times. 

Fourth year, the constitutional history of the United States 
and civil government. 

This course was to occupy three hours a week throughout the 
course. The committee also advised that as the study of history 
and English bore a close relation to each other, they should be 
under the supervision of the same teacher. 

Mr. MacDonald argued in opening the discussion of the pro- 
posed plan that there was a danger in pressing the relation be- 
tween English and history beyond its natural bounds, and that 
while the two studies could be made to correlate, at the same 
time English literature and English fiction occupied a separate 
field, that it was altogether wrong to infringe upon. : 

Miss Thompson, of Thayer academy at Braintree, raised the 
objection that the amount of ground to be covered in the first 
year was altogether too great for the young minds that would 
form the classes. She would prefer to have the first year’s work 
stop at 133 B. C., and then rush the students a little harder on 
the second year. ; 

Miss Julia N. Cole, also a member of the committee of ten, 
spoke briefly in support of the conclusions that had been arrived 
at, and emphasized the fact that the college preparatory and the 
scientific courses in history should not be combined. ce. 

Mr. Horne, of the Lawrence high school, spoke in appreciation 
of the work of the committee, and praised the latitude which the 
committee had given, allowing individual teachers to work their 
own methods. He believed that classes differed widely in capa- 
bilities for work, and that sometimes it was impossible to cover 
even an average amount of ground satisfactorily with certain 
classes. 

The report of the committee was accepted. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The passing of Easter will have awakened deep and 
earnest thought in the hearts of vast numbers who stand 
before the teachers to-day. ‘“ He laid down his life for 
us, and we ought to lay down our lives for our pupils,” 
is the form the great truth will be stated by the teacher. 
Love is life-giving ; not that it necessarily means to 
result in death. In the case of Jesus, he gave his life, 
but thousands may give their lives and not die. The 
mother, the teacher, the philanthropist belong to a 
class that give their lives—that live for others. True 
teaching is living for others. At its base is love ; it is 
not the salary, it is the desire for a better, a nobler 
life. 





Let the teachers read to their high school pupils the 
words of Chauncey M. Depew in his address before the 
University of Chicago lately : 

“It has been my lot in the peculiar position which I 
have occupied tor over a quarter of a century of coun- 
sel and advisor for a great corporation and its creditors, 
and of the many successful men in business who have 
surrounded them, to know how men who have been 
denied in their youth the opportunities for education 
feel when they are possessed of fortunes and the world 
seems at their teet. Then they painfully recognize 
their limitations ; then they know their weakness ; then 
they understand that there are things which money can- 
not buy, and that there are gratifications and triumphs 
which no fortune can secure. The one lament of all 
those men has been, ‘Oh, if I had been educated! I 
would sacrifice all that I have to attain the opportuni- 
ties of the college ; to be able to sustain not only con- 
versation and discussion with the educated men with 
whom I come in contact, but competent also to enjoy 
what I see is a delight to them beyond anvthing which 
I know.’” 





The future teacher should have a correct theory of 
life, and perceive clearly, in the light of human destiny, 
the true purpose of education, and see the place of 
the school among the institutions of society, and the 
adaptation of its various exercises to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which it exists. Systems of 
education have varied from time to time, according to 
the theories of life which have prevailed at different 
epochs ; a study of those theories, recorded in the his- 
tory of education, gives to the teacher breadth of view, 
judicial candor, and steadiness of purpose. The work 
and discipline of the school should conform to a true 
ideal of life and the means of developing character, by 
a constant appeal to the highest motives to which the 
student is capable of responding, and by securing prompt 
and willing obedience to reasonable requirements. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Martinez Campos issues an address promising reform in Cuba; 
also the pardon of all the insurgents except the leaders ——An- 
other severe earthquake at Laibach, in Austria.—lIt is reported 
that the mikado will visit Pekin and propose an ailiance between 
Japan, China, and Siam.——A treasury department circular is 
issued allowing passengers on steamships arriving at ports of the 
United States to land after sunset. Death of Paul Fenimore 
Cooper, son of the novelist, in Albany, N. Y.—Maj.-Gen. Alex- 
ander D. McCook retired from active service——The United 
States to send the cruisers Mew York, Columbia, San Francisco, 
and Mardlehead to take part in the naval demonstration at the 
opening of the North sea and Baltic canal. ——Hard times in China 
due to floods, famine, and the burying ot hoarded coin. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


The two months proposed for a winter vacation were about to 
end. The spring began to make its appearance in early March, 
The oleanders, the magnolias, the Cherokee roses, and numerous 
kinds of lilies were in bloom ; the peach, the cherry, and the pear 
trees followed, and suggested that spring would soon resume its 
sway at the North. The mocking bird was trilling his bewitch- 
ing notes, the red bird was listening and singing a more charm- 
ing song; the robins had departed a month since for the North 
and were doubtless in the high apple tree boughs welcoming the 
spring. The days at noon were becoming a trifle sultry, July- 
like, and a general laziness was being felt and a desire to sit for 
hours on the shady piazza. April is the flitting month; trunks 
are piled high on the baggage wagons going to the depot—a re- 
verse movement has evidently set in, and we must reluctantly 
join the crowds that are like the birds hastening northward. 

After visiting the South for ten years I can say that a great 
progressive movement, social, educational, commercial, and po- 
litical is in progress. Every year sees better school-houses built; 
in Florida the educational effort is plainer than in any of the South- 
ern states except North Carolina; it is really a movement there, 
and only lacks money to pay teachers wages to raise it to the 
first rank. I took pains to visit many county school boards— 
they are all county boards in Florida—in my first year, and 
found many things that demanded attention. The principal of 
one flourishing village told me that on taking charge a few 
months before he found no out-houses, and on complaining to 
the board they remarked, “ Oh, let them go out into the bushes.” 
A threat to bring this to the notice of State Supt. Russell caused 
the building of suitable out-buildings. 

This incident is given to show two things: first the difficulty in 
having it understood at the South that a public school is not a 
charity affair, yet it was so regarded at the North forty years ago, 
and ten years ago at the South. In another village I remon- 
strated with a pompous member of a school board for not erect- 
ing a better school building, using the argument that is so con- 
clusive at the North, that it would attract people to the town. 
He looked contemptuously at me and replied, “Sir, we want no 
people to come to this town to reside who have to have the hat 
passed around to pay their children’s tuition; we want men who 
can pay their school bills without help from their neighbors.” 
This feeling has nearly passed away. 

Second, I wish to mention the great services of State Supt. 
Russell, a man of deep earnestness, and wonderfully capable of 
arousing enthusiasm. In my early visits to the schools I had but 
to point out serious defects by a letter to him to find him ready 
to remove them as far as lay in his power. His efforts for a 
better state of things were never delayed nor abated; he was 
rightly held in the highest esteem by the parents and teachers. 

The negro schools of Florida have greatly improved ; progress 
here will be slow ; it is not merely head knowledge that must be 
imparted, but the science of living in accordance with the civiliza- 
tion around them I remember visiting a school taught by a grad- 
uate of the Atlanta university ; he immediately dismissed a class 
of very poorly clad boys who were stumbling along in the third 
reader in a painfully mechanical way, and summoned a boy to 
the blackboard to solve a quadratic equation. The lad made an 
error by “ changing a sign,” and when this was pointed out he 
exclaimed, “‘ You done tole me to do it so.” 1 thought, as would 
any observer, that this lad needed more drill in manual train- 
ing; | have earnestly advocated this; the serious difficulty in the 
way is a lack of instructors. What an immense good Atlanta 
university has been to the negroes! I have met its graduates at 
various points, and they are all earnest and capable people. The 
negro has a secure future ; time is an important element. 

The voting methods of this state are not to be commended, 
but they will be changed ; it would take too much room to expose 
their unfairness. 

In St. Augustine I was the guest of Mr. J. S. Abbott at “ The 
Laborde” house for a month. This house fronts the bay, and 
the view of the water is exceedingly delightful. You can ina 
moment stand on the famous sea wall; you can hear the solemn 
roar of the surf on the beach a mile away; in the morning you 
can walk a square and see the fine drill of the soldiers at the bar- 
racks ; the music of the band is especially fine; at night the_bril- 
liant light of the famous lighthouse streams into your windows; 
one of the towers of the old fort is plainly visible. I can speak 
in commendatory terms of this hotel; it is homelike; has an air 
of refinement ; its proprietor has infused the ideas of Vermont in 
supplying the table, and that describes it better than giving a list 
of the dishes. May all the future winters there be as pleasant as 
that of ’95. 

I left St. Augustine at 5 Pp. M., Monday, by the fast mail; 
Jacksonville was reached at *, Savannah at 10, Columbia at 3:45, 
Washington at 9:30 Tuesday night, and New York at 6 W ed- 
nesday morning, 36 hours in all. This is by the “Short Line, @ 
route that is coming into great popularity. The charm of it Is 
that most of the route lies through a fine elevated and fertile 
region. This is a new line from Jacksonville to Columbia, the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 455.) 
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WILL you GO to is 


EUROPE? 


A Six Weeks Trip for S I 95 
Summer School Excursions for American Teachers. 














GENERAL PARTICULARS. 
PARTY FORMED. 


A party has already been formed and will leave on Anchor Line S.S. Furnessza, Saturday, 
July 13th, from New York city, to attend the University Extension Summer School meeting at 
Oxford, and also the Burlington Summer meeting at Cambridge, England, which will be in 
session from July 26th to August 14th, 


PRICE REASONABLE. 


The sum named above, $195, includes all of the expenses from New York through Eng- 
land and return. 


SUMMER SCHOOL STUDY. 


A large number of teachers in America have followed with interest the instruction received 
from the University Extension Society in this country. A large number have attended the 
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BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGF, WHERE THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PARTY WILL STAY. 


different Summer School meetings which have been held here, and will remember with pleasure 
the enthusiasm and the interest revived in school work following the remarkable sessions which 
have been held at Chautauqua, Martha’s Vineyard, Bay View, and at other noted American Sum- 
mer Schools. At Oxford will be held this Summer a meeting described in another column which 
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will cover History, Literature, Art, Sciences, Languages, &c., and American teachers will no 
doubt be interested in the way that these subjects will be presented by noted English teachers, 





Program of 7/H/E SCHOOL ¥OURNAL party sailing from 
New York by Anchor Line Express Steamship 
“‘Furnessia,’ July 13, 1895. 


Saturday, July 13th. The members of this party will meet on Steamer Furnessia, at 
Pier 54, foot of 24th Street, North River, Sailing time of Steamer will be found in daily papers 
and will be sent later to each member of the party. 


Tuesday, July 23rd. Steamer arrives at Glasgow. There will be time to spend for 
either sight-seeing, or rest and recreation after the voyage. <A fine old cathedral founded in the 
twelfth, and a university founded in the fifteenth century will be well worth a visit, as well as the 
harbor of docks and quays which extend for nearly two miles and are crowded with shipping. 
Leave on afternoon train for Edinburgh. (Note.—Those who wish can go to Edinburgh via the 
Trossachs. This is a charming little tour and includes Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, Callander, 
Stirling, &c. Extra cost with lunch in the Trossachs is $6. The traveler will have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the beautiful Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond made famous in Scott’s “ Lady 
of the Lake.” On either hand rise the mountains of Ben Ledi, Ben Lui, and Ben More. At 
the foot of Loch Katrine are the “ Silver Strand” and “Ellen’s Isle.” This trip is quite worth 
the extra expense. ) 

Wednesday, July 24th. In Edinburgh, the Athens of the North, This city is rich in 
interesting sights, chief among them being the Edinburgh castle with its massive fortifications on 
top of Castle Hill. From its topmost point one sees a magnificent view of the mountains,—Ben 
Ledi and Ben Lomond being the most conspicuous. Queen Mary’s room can here be seen, and 
here was born James VI., who was let down the precipice in a basket, and carried away for 
greater safety. Holyrood Palace is an interesting spot, and here may be found the rooms of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Darnley’s room, the John Knox room, the picture gallery, and the 
room where Rizzio was murdered. Here also is the handsome Scott Memorial, the National 
Gallery full of pictures of old and modern masters, St. Mary’s Cathedral, and other interesting 
public buildings. Not far distant is the famous Firth bridge, quite as remarkable as the Brook- 
lyn bridge. 

Thursday, July 25th. Leave Edinburgh by West Coast Route Express via Carlisle, 
through the beautiful lake region of England. It is well worth the traveler’s time to stop over a 
day at Windermere and take a trip by coach through the lovely hills, or by water on one or more 
of the charming lakes which dot this region. Various inexpensive trips may be planned from 
this town to Rydal Water, Ullswater, Hawes Water, or Thirlmere. It is customary for the 
tourist to take a coach from Keswick to Windermere, and a trip on the lake, and our travelers 
may do so at small extra expense and with little loss of time, The extra cost of this trip is 
$4.25, or, stopping over night at Rigg’s Hotel, $7. Arrive at Oxford in the evening. 


Friday, July 26th, at Oxford. Elsewhere will be found a program of the subjects 
which will form part of the Summer School Curriculum, which need not be enlarged here. Our 
travelers cannot help but be interested in this old town of Oxford and its history, which dates 
back to the time of King Alfred. The Bishops Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer were associated 
with its welfare during the Great Reformation. Of the buildings that will most interest the 
teacher we can refer but briefly to the many ancient churches, All Saints, St. John Baptist, St. 
Martin’s, St. Peter’s, the colleges, the Sheldonian Theatre, where the graduates celebrate ‘‘ Com- 
memoration Day,” the noble buildings containing the Bodleian and Radcliffe libraries, the Uni- 
versity Museum and Observatory, and the Botanical Gardens. 

Those who do not care to give their entire time to the Summer School will take an occa- 
sional trip to London, or will visit Cambridge or Rugby, or some of the Cathedral towns which 
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are near by and can be reached at slight expense. There is not space here to tell of the many 
wonderful things to see in London, but it is well to know that the train service is excellent, and 
that one can go down to London in the morning, and return in the afternoon 

After the colleges have been thoroughly inspected we cannot fail to be interested in the 
lives of the famous men who made the rooms that we shall visit their homes. Addison, Hamp- 
den, Gladstone, Wolsey, Pitt, and others were educated here. Tom Brown spent his college 
life here, and we can almost see him passing through the halls of Merton, Brasenose, Exeter, 
Lincoln, or Pembroke, and other colleges. 


CAMBRIDGE. Details of the summer meeting here will be printed and sent to those 
desiring them. Cambridge is not too far from London for those who wish to go down to Lon- 
don to spend the day. We print with this a picture of Burlington house where the Cambridge 
section will reside under the care of Dr. William Briggs, M.A., LL.B., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., who 
is at the head of the University Correspondence College of England. 

There will be plenty of. time to inspect the colleges and their beautiful chapels—Kings, 
Queens, St. Cathraines, Trinity, Jesus (see cut), Christ’s, Magdalene, etc. Many famous men 
were educated here and one does not look far for traces of 
Newton, Macaulay, Byron, and Tennyson, No one should 
miss taking a boat trip here through the lovely scenery, and past 
the many colleges, handsome in design and setting. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, the University Library of 300,000 vol- 
umes, the Observatory, and the beautiful Botanic Gardens will 
claim their share of Attention. 


OXFORD = CAMBRIDCE = LONDON. Members of 
the party staying at Oxford will be entitled to one visit to Cam- 
bridge and vzce-versa; those at Cambridge will be entitled to 
one trip to Oxford without extra cost. They will also be en- 
titled to one trip to London included in cost of trip which may 
be taken at any time. 


Wednesday, Aug. 14th.—Leave Oxford for Edinburgh 
via Melrose to view the Abbey, the finest ruin in Scotland; 
and if time permits, drive to Abbotsford, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott. Spend night in Edinburgh, 








———_— Thursday, Aug. 15th.—Leave for Geenock, via Glas- 
a ee gow, and embark on Anchor Line S. S. Czrcassta for New York. 
Sunday, Aug. 25th.—Due in New York. 





OPTIONAL SIDE TRIPS. 


The following trips outlined below will be taken at a time most convenient to a majority of those who join 


them. They have been carefully selected and cover the most interesting portions of rural England at a mini- 
mum expense. 


I. SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY.—Leave Oxford early in the morning and travel via Bletchley, Bliss- 
worth, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth, Coventry, Birmingham, Lichfield, Nuneaton, 
Rugby, and return to Oxford. A two-days’ trip, the night being spent at Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace of 


Shakespeare. Cost of entire trip, $12. 


PLACES VISITED DURING THIS DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION :—The house in which Shakespeare was born and the museum 
attached to it; Shakespeare’s Tomb; Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and Picture Gallery; Church of the Holy Trinity ; Shakes- 
peare Hotel, where the party will remain over night; Warwick Castle, perhaps the most picturesque of the feudal residences in 
England ; Kenilworth Castle, founded about 1120, and one of the finest and most extensive baronial ruins in England; Guy's Cliff, 
where Mrs, Siddons once lived; Leamington, celebrated as a watering place and seat of Leamington College; and if time permits, 
the famous school at Rugby, the scene of Tom Brown's School Days, of which the renowned Dr. Thomas Arnold was head-master 
from 1828 to 1842. 
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II. A CATHEDRAL: TOUR.—Leave Oxford early in the morning. Travel by London and North 
Western Railway via Bletchley, Northampton, Peterboro, March, Ely, Cambridge, Bedford, and return to Oxford. 
Cost of entire two-days’ trip, $10.50. 


PLACES VISITED DURING THE CATHEDRAL TOUR: Northampton, widely known for its boot and shoe factories. Cathedral 
at Peterboro, one of the most important Norman churches left in England; Cathedral at Ely, architecturally interesting, occupying 
the site of an abbey founded in 673; Cambridge, with its numerous colleges, where the night will be spent, and Bedford, the 
town in which Bunyan wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” About one mile to the south of Bedford lies the village of Elston, where 
Bunyon was born in 1628 where may still be seen the cottage in which he lived after marriage. 


III. TO PARIS VIA BELGIUM.—Leave Oxford via Cambridge, Wednesday, August 14th, in time to 
catch the night boat at Harwich (Parkstone Quay). Sail by one of the new steamships, Great Eastern Co., for 
one week’s trip to Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, returning via Dieppe, New Haven, Brighton, and London, including 
board at good hotels, two four-in-hand drives in Paris, one drive in Brussels, entrance fees, transfers, porterage, 
and all incidentals. Cost of one week’s trip, $60.00. Additional week’s trip to Switzerland : Paris to Bale and 
Lucerne, Excursion up the Rigi and return, Interlaken, Berne, Fribourg, Lausanne, Geneva, and return to Paris, 
Cost of second week’s trip, $70.00. If a sufficient number register, a tour will also be taken to Germany and the 
Rhine, and Italy. Particulars on request. 


HOW TO JOIN. Those who wish to join must promptly remit $25 direct to Mr. Kellogg, on 
receipt of which the best berth or stateroom available will be reserved and a diagram sent showing its location 
on the steamer. This should be done at Once. Delay in registering may prevent your going, as all steam- 
ship accommodation is bespoke long in advance of the day of sailing. The balance due to complete payment 
must be remitted two weeks before sailing, when steamship tickets will be issued entitling the holder to all privi 
leges in accordance with the program. 


YOU CAN STAY LONGER. Steamship and railway tickets are good to return for one year. 
Anyone desiring to stay longer should so state when deposit is forwarded, so that return steamship accommoda- 
tion may be reserved in advance. This is most important, as return steamship accommodation in August and 
September is greatly in demand and must be engaged long beforehand. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. Many tourists who have taken the usual summer tour of thirty 
days which costs on an average $250 do not have the opportunity our travelers will have for study of 
home customs of the English people and quiet rest in a charming old university town. The average thirty day 
tour requires one to be continually on the go for fourteen days and one misses the chance to thoroughly see and 
enjoy just what he comes to see. 


STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATION. Staterooms are first-class inside and outside rooms 
forward and aft. Three and four passengers will be allotted to one room. Those who desire a better location 
on the steamer, #.¢., a room amidships holding two persons, can generally obtain it by paying the slight extra fare 
charged for such accommodation. 


BAGGAGE, WEARING APPAREL, ETC. On the Atlantic and in England each member 
is entitled to free transportation of 100 lbs. of baggage and on the Continent 56 lbs. It is always advisable to 
carry as little as possible. Hints as to wearing apparel, etc., will be forwarded on request, as it is difficult to lay 
down any set rule that which apply generally. 


TRAVELING ARRANGEMENTS. A representative of the London and North Western Rail- 
way will accompany the party from Glasgow to Oxford, and also on each of the side trips, and carry out all the 
details as per itinerary. 


REFERENCES, ETC. Mr. Kellogg has pleasure in referring to Prof. Arthur H. Dundon, of the 
New York Normal College (who will accompany the excursion) ; to THE SCHOOL JoURNAL ; to Henry E. Hayes 
Esq., Manager Educational Department, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.; and others. 


Address, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 450.) 

rest is over the great Southern railway; I urge all who want a 
ride through interesting country to take this route. The Cincin- 
nati people come down through Asheville over it in 26 hours; 
the Chicago people go through Holly Springs in almost the same 
time. The superintendents and teachers will have an opportun- 
ity to try this new route next year when they meet at Jackson- 
ville. They will have a warm welcome. The general passenger 
agent of the Florida Central railroad, Mr. A. O. MacDonell, is a 
gentleman who has a deep personal interest in encouraging edu- 
cational enterprises and he may be depended on to extend the 
courtesies of his road to everybody at this meeting. I consider 
this “Short Line” worth millions to Florida; it will be the 
means of bringing the West and Northwest easily and quickly 
jnto its orange groves. 

I found this year, as in past years, teachers from the North 
who had come to Florida for the sake of the climate, and though 
the cold snap had ruined their groves, they deemed the move a 
good one. I think a great mistake is being made by those who 
put their faith in orange groves ; the better course is to make the 
raising of oranges incidental. No one who keeps a boarding 
house in “ Northern style” fails. As soon as this fact is estab- 
lished the house is ‘illed with people at paying rates. The win- 
ter is the time when the orange groves require no care; then is 
the season to take in the shekels of the Northern tourist. I have 
in mind a young woman who came with a helpless mother and 
purchased a small house, and has, by keeping a boarding house 
right, enlarged the house and added to the grounds so that she 
owns a half block in the city. The house is surrounded with 


orange trees. But all this means personal supervision and brain 


work, 

The Southern style of cooking differs from ours mainly in being 
the product of the hands and brains of the negro. I was in one 
such house, (I wish I could say I had been in but one), the pro- 
prietress sat with her guests and left the table to be managed by 
negroes. Their cooking had been taught them by other negroes ; it 
wasa matter of tradition. Your plate would be usually surrounded 
by eight small dishes; white potato, sweet potato, fried beef 
(tough and uneatable', bacon, tomatoes from the can, corn bread 
(often heavy), fish (usually good), a fritter (usually banana), and 
coffee. The hour for breakfast would be eight, but the odor of 
boiling coffee would be wafted through the house at six o'clock, 
so that the quality of that served to us can be imagined. Con- 
densed milk is extensively used; but some scoundrel at the 
North sends down stuff under that name that only hungry pigs 
will eat. Eggs are often added to the above list; I have had 
them when they were fried and turned over several times. 

Now the art of cooking demands the best kind of brains; and 
l agree, after testing food in all parts of the country, with Marion 
Harland, that two-thirds of the food is spoiled by the ignorance 
of the cook. The best cooking is in the city, the poorest in the 
country, and the poorest of all in the South. Hence my advice 
to those who would succeed in Florida is the same as to those 
who would succeed on the flinty soil of New Hampshire or of 
northern New York ~keep a boarding house. When the boarders 
are gone, then attention can be given to the orange grove. 

I should like to picture out here the changes that have been 
wrought in all this country during these ten years. I 
counted twelve cotton factories on the line of the Southern rail- 
road; around them villages of small neat houses for the opera- 
tives. I counted in my journey this year twenty-two new school 
buildings. There is a disposition now for people to come from 
the West and Northwest ; few emigrants from Europe seek the 
South; the West has advertised itself enormously in all parts of 
Europe—far too much so. 

The Populist flourishes in Florida. I attended the lecture of a 
man the poor farmers pay (I was told) the large sum of $50 
per lecture to inform them how much better off some people 
were than they. He was a tall, serious looking man, with his 
long hair combed back over his forehead ; he understood the art 
of making the most of his subject. He told them but few in 
New York owned the houses they lived in; Gould, Astor, Van- 
derbilt had got everything. After the lecture I met him at the 
hotel; he had purchased a costly cigar, and was inhaling its 
smoke with evident satisfaction a double satisfaction it seemed 
to me arising from the consciousness that he had held his audi- 
ence, and that he had an extremely fragrant cigar. While a 
little conversation was going on, for I would not think of argu- 
ing with him, a man came up and asked for a quarter of a dollar 
apiece to make up enough to get a cheap ticket to New York. I 
said tothe lecturer, ‘“ This man should have been there to have 
heard you expound how miserable they are in our town,” and 
to the man himself, “I will help make up $5.00 if you will go out 
and buy an acre and work on that.” This he refused to con- 
sider, “Yes,” said the lecturer, “they prefer to take their 
chances up there, to owning land down here.” 

New York was reached in the early morning ; the milkman 
Was on his rounds; the grocery stores were being opened ; the 
cars were filled with porters and early morning workers, and 
Were moving slowly ; everybody had a newspaper ; the next ferry 
boat brings the clerks, and the neat office men, and proprietors of 
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business; the next the bank officials, and later on the bank presi- 
dents, and men with large salaries. At three o’clock these latter 
depart, the beginning of a reverse movement that finally leaves 
all the lower part of the city silent and dark. 

The organ-grinder was seen, but he was on his way to some 
distant point ; no one begins his music before 9 A. M.; the feeling 
that gives away loose change requires some little time to come 
into operation. The policeman was taking a young man to the 
station house ; he was a young fellow not at all bad looking, and 
very decently clothed. 

“ Officer, what is the charge?” 

“ Flim-flam,” and on he goes. 

Now “flim-flam ” is a kind of game that can only be carried 
on by one who has some mental dexterity, it isa product of the 
educational age. If not so busy with the expressmen the mind 
would take up the subject of the disadvantages of education—it 
has its disadvantages. Emerson portrayed these so well that 
Thoreau went to live on Walden pond by himself. But the dull 
roar of the city is in my ears ; I am again one of the company of 
toilers in the world’s Western metropolis. A.M. K. 





The mikado has issued a proclamation stating that peace has 
been concluded at Shimonoseki, and among other things he says 
two notable things: (1) that much remains to be done in the 
march toward a higher civilization; (2) that it must be a main 
effort to promote education and aim to attain the refinements, 
but not the effeminacy of life. 

The Eastern nations have heretofore striven to attain the latter. 
Solomon, copying after the Assyrians, left the plain living of his 
father David, and lived an effeminate career. The Turk and the 
rest of the Mongolian nations, and most of the Semitic races, have 
striven to reach effeminacy. The Japanese are the first to break 
away from this tradition. 


The teachers of this country are immensely interested in the 
free silver question. If they are to be paid in silver dollars their 
salaries will be practically halved, because the silver dollar is in 
value half of the gold dollar. It will be the same for all on sal- 
aries. It will be a repetition of the results experienced thirty years 
ago when cheap paper dollars abounded. The writer then on a 
salary of $1,000 paid 75 cents per pound for butter, the same for 
beef. That men should be found to desire the issue of cheap 
silver dollars is not strange ; the fancy that there is a short cut to 
wealth by legislation is a widespread delusion. 


Some smart things are said in the Boston papers ; this is one: 
“The Japanese will soon be home bringing their taels behind 
them.” 


They are great in England on ceremony. Mr. Gully was 
elected speaker of the commons. He was then convoyed to the 
lords where the chancellor said: ‘“ Her Majesty has most fully 
approved and confirmed your appointment.”” Mr. Gully replied : 
“I submit myselt to her Majesty’s most generous will and pleas- 
ure.” Hethen retired. In the commons the members sit on 
settees, with their hats on ; a program shows what is to be done, 
as the second reading of a bill; the one that moves this does not 
do it by speaking, but by rising and raising his hat. 


In Italy the cost of each student to the state, after deducting 
the fees they pay, is in the University of Naples, $43; Turin, 
$69; Bologna, $92; Pavia, $94; Palermo, $102; Genoa, $103; 
Padua, $110; Catania, $123; Rome, $140; Modena, $204; Mes- 
sina, $206; Pisa, $208; Sassari, $209; Parma, $262 ; Cagliari, 
$269; Siena, $272. Naples has 5,000 students and Siena less 
than 200. It is proposed to cut these down and unite some. 


Prof. James Harvey Robinson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed professor of European history in 
Columbia college. He came to the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1891 as lecturer on European history. In the fall of 1892 he 
wes appointed associate professor. He was born in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., in 1863, graduated from Harvard in 1887, and after a 
year of post-graduate study in history at Harvard, he went to 
Germany and took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


The high schools of the country will certainly read the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the income tax law. It must be remem- 
bered that the constitution forbids the levying of direct taxes— 
that is, Congress cannot demand that a two, three, or any per cent. 
tax be paid by the people; it must apportion the sum to be raised 
not according to the wealth but the repr-sentation in Congress. 
If Ohio has ten representatives and Illinois twenty, then the latter 
must pay twice as much as the former. 

There were eight justices on the bench, Judge Jackson being ab- 
sent, Six opposed the tax on rents and profits of real estate because 
it was direct. Two of the six say that the tax may be levied on 
incomes from all other forms of property except state, county, 
municipal, and U. S. bonds. Judges Fuller, Field, Gray, and 
Brewer held the law to be unconstitutional. The remarkable thing 
is that four held that incomes from personal property might be 
taxed. But why is it right to make the citizens of Ohio (as in the 
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case above supposed) pay on their personal property unless it 
was distributed according to the population and not on their real 
property ? The matter is left in a muddle. 


The death of Prof. James D. Dana, the most eminent geologist, 
in New Haven April 14, will recall his numerous services to the 
educational world. His text-books on geology and mineralogy 
are standard works. He was always singled out for praise by the 
graduates: they might pass stricture on others of the faculty, but 
he was spared. He had a simple, courteous manner that won the 
respect of the student both for himself and for the subjects he 
taught. 


Portland, Me., is anxious to have the American institute of in- 
struction come there this summer. The session will be held July 
9-12. It is expected that more than two thousand teachers will 
attend. Portland can easily accommodate 2,500 visitors. The 
secretary of the institute is Professor Charles W. Parmenter, of 
Harvard university. 


A writer in the Gazette, of Milford, Mass , says: 


‘“*T have just helped a lady celebrate her fortieth anniversary as a teacher 
in the same school and the same room. This is somewhat extraordinary, 
especially so, seeing that, as the old song goes, she is ‘ just as young asshe 
used to be.’ Forty years ago people thought her too young; fifteen years 
ago when Col. Parker turned Massachusetts upside down, some thought 
her too old; but to-day she is one of the most progressive teachers in the 
state.” 


The school board of Lawrence, Mass., is right in providing 
safeguards around the eligible teachers’ list so that no incompe- 
tent persons can be placed on it in the future. A resolution was 
adopted which requiries that the election of teachers to the unas- 
signed list, uther than graduates of the training school, be laid 
over one month after their presentation, and that in the mean- 
-_ inquiries be made by the superintendent as to their capa- 

ulity, 


An error crept into the description of the Kentucky training 
school at Mount Sterling, Ky., published in THE JOURNAL of 
March 16, It should have stated that the plan given was the 
proposed one. 


Four St. Paul teachers died last month. Supt. Gilbert writes 
this about their service in the schools: 

‘*Mrs. Cora Langton had taught in our schools since 1886. She had 
won the friendship of her associates, the esteem of those in authority, and 
the warmest love of the children whom she taught. 

**Miss Lucy McShane had been in the schools but a little over two years, 
but during that time had by her conscientious performance of duty secured 
a high place in the estimation of all who knew her. 

‘*Miss Addie Gray, lhke Mrs. Langton, had been here since 1884. She 
had shown herself a woman of unusual power as a teacher and in spite of 
failing health continued to do exceptional work until obliged to retire per- 
manently from the schools, 

‘* Miss Ella Cummings had taught in these schools since 1884. Patient, 
faithful, earnest, and kindly, she had been a missionary to the poor and 
unfortunate among whom her labors were spent.” 


How to succeed in the teacher’s profession is a question which 
often confronts the teacher, no matter where situated or what his 
line of work. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL twenty-five years ago 
urged upon teachers the necessity of preparation and fitness for 
work. During that time so many demands were made on the pub- 
lishers and editors for teachers with high standards that the NEw 
YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was started five years ago. The 
facilities offered by this bureau are unusual because connected 
with the extensive business of E. L. Kellogg & Co. The growth 
of the bureau has been steady and gratifying. Its method of rec- 
ommending teachers is satisfactory and fills each year an increas- 
ing numb«rr of positions. The business of this Bureau reaches 
all parts of the country and covers every department of school 
work. Do you wish a better position, or better teachers in your 
school? If so send for particulars. No charge to employers. 
When in N. Y. City call on the manager at the Educational Build- 
ing. H. S. Kellogg, No. 61 East Ninth St., three doors from 
Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the last monthly meeting of the board of education, Supt. 
Brooks read a report recommending the introduction of music in- 
to the public schools of Philadelphia. After speaking of the great 
attention paid to this branch of education in the free schools of 
Europe and in many throughout this country, he said: 

‘* The successful introduction of music into the public schools will de- 
pend upon two things: First, upon the method of organization of the de- 
partment of instruction, and second, upon the method or system of instruc- 
tion adopted. Let these two things be wisely decided, and the success of 
the movement is assured. Without a proper organization and a correct 
method of instruction the experiment will prove a disappointment, if nota 
complete failure.” 

After describing at length various systems in use he contin- 
ued : 

‘My own judgment, based on a wide observation and the experience of 
several years in early life in teaching music, is strongly biased in favor of 
the method of scale relations and the movable scale. Children, even those 
who have not much natural ability for music, can be readi'y taught by this 
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method to read music by sight. The arguments in favor of the method of 
scale relations and the movable scale seem to me to be conclusive, The 
method is simple and logical, and in accordance with the essential princi. 
ples of the art of music.” 

Dr. Brooks said that he had written to the leading superin- 
tendents of the country, to ascertain what method was adopted 
in their schools. Every one who responded reported in favor of 
scale relations rather than staff relations. The same cities also 
reported in favor of teaching by the movable scale rather than 
by method of intervals. f 

As tothe plan of introducing music in the public schools Dr, 
Brooks recommends the following : 

‘It is my judgment that the instruction, at least in the elementary 
schools, should be given by the regular teachers, The only possible excep. 
tion I would make to this is, that in a few of the higher grammar grades it 
may be found best, temporarily, to provide that the instruction be given by 
special teachers, This view is confirmed by the opinion and practice of 
the principal cities of the country. : 

‘*A director or supervisor of music is needed to train the teachers and 
show them how the work is to be done, and to see that these directions are 
properly carried out. 

‘“‘The plan proposed will introduce the work somewhat more slowly 
than by the employment of special teachers, but I believe it will prove far 
more satisfactory in the end. If the p.an suggested by the superintendent 
is adopted by the board I would advise not to attempt to introduce the 
subject in all the grades the first year. I should begin with tre lower 
grades and work gradually up to the high grades.” 





New York. 


provide for the extension of free visual instruc- 
tion passed th houses unanimously, and was approved by 
the governor. This ensures free instruction in natural history, 
geography, and similar subjects, by means of pictorial represen- 
tation and lectures, to the free common schools of each city or 
village in the state which has a superintendent of free common 
schools. Formerly this system of instruction was confined to 
teachers’ institutes and normal schools, but under the new law 
it will be extended to sixty-six cities and villages. 

The bill had its rise last fall when the city superintendents 
of the state met at Buffalo. Appreciating the value of the 
illustrated lectures of Prof. Albert S. Bickmore under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of Pubiic Instruction, they took the 
following action : 

Council of City and Village School Superintendents of the State of New 
York. In Annual Session, at Buffalo, October 18, 1894. 

The council having learned with great satistaction of the development 
and growth of the valuable visual instruction, under the State Department 
of Public Instruction, in state normal schools and teachers’ institutes 
throughout the state, through the American Museum of Natural History, 
and, learning that Prof. Albert S. Bickmore has expressed a willingness to 
superintend without compensation, an expenditure made by the state for 
the purpose of opening this visual instruction to the schools under the 
supervision of the members of this council, the council unanimousiy adopted 
the following, offered by Superintendent Blodgett of Syracuse : one 

Resolved, That the securing of legislation looking to an appropriation 
trom the state of New York for the purpose of giving to our schools the 
benefits of the line of work presented by Dr. Bickmore, be referred to the 
Committee on Legislation, with instruction to use every effort in their 
power to bring about this desired result. 


The bill 


BARNEY WHITNEY, President. 
EMMET BELKNAP, Secretary. 
A bill was prepared and placed in the hands of J. Irving Burns, 
The law provides that $25,000 shall be annually appropriated 
to this purpose for four years. An amendment to the original 
bill provides that “any institution having a teacher’s training 
class or any union free school may have the free use of the ap- 
paratus provided by the act upon the payment to the superin- 
tendent of schools loaning the same, the necessary expense In- 
curred in such use or for any loss or injury to said property. 
The law, which will go into force at once, will give this system 
of instruction to more than half a million people in this state. 


THE JOURNAL anticipating the passage of this important bill 
has in recent numbers brought several articles on the use of the 
stereopticon and illustrated lectures. These were written by 
Mr. A. T. Seymour, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., who has made 
lecturing with pictorial representation his specialty, and has been 
very successful The present number contains an article by him 
on “ The Practical Management ot the Stercopticon.” 

One word of caution! Great care should be used in the pur- 
chase of new apparatus. There will be much photographing 
that is of no value whatever. The selection of pictures requires 
much discrimination. It would be a good plan if teachers could 
have their own cameras and photograph the most striking ob- 
jects coming under their observation. An exchange of photo- 
graphs might then be effected at a small cost, the Natural History 
museum becoming the exchange station. Strict economy must 
be enforced; the state cannot afford to squander its money In 
this direction. There are many other educational needs to be 
supplied. 

In the purchase of stereopticons and lantern-slides no favorit- 
ism should be shown. There are many excellent lanterns in the 
market, and all should be given a fair chance. Any attempt, oF 
semblance of an attempt, to shut out competition will be severely 
censured. 
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Teachers will have to be instructed in the proper and econom- 
ical use of the new apparatus. THE JOURNAL has already be- 

nthis work, and will continue to give suggestions along this 
jine from time to time. Probably State Supt. Skinner will pro- 
vide for a course of instruction at institutes. 

It is likely that other states will want to follow the example of 
New York in extending facilities for pictorial instruction. The 
work will be closely watched. Will the $100,000 appropriation 
prove a wise investment ? Time will show. 


The legislature also passed a measure, prepared by ex-Supt. 
James F. Crooker, intended to aid the country schools in the 

rer districts of the state. The bill takes from the public 
school moneys received by the cities from the state about $15 of 
every $100, to be applied to help pay the salaries of teachers in 
the weak and struggling districts of the interior. ae 

Senator Mullin, who was in charge of the bill, presented statis- 
tics showing that over one hundred country school districts of 
the state have an assessed valuation of less than five thousand 
dollars each, a larger number less than ten thousand dollars, and 
a decidedly large number less than fifteen thousand dollars. In 
many of these districts it was impossible and in others a great 
hardship to raise by taxation a bare living rate of wages for the 
school teacher. He argued that the common school education of 
its children was the concern of all the state. The present policy 
of the state was wrong he said ; as millions were expended for 
higher education and the most important branch of the system, 
the district school, neglected. Good teachers had been attracted 
to other states owing to the low and insufficient salaries preva- 
lent here. A radical change was needed. 

Senator Pound, of Lockport, opposed the bill on the ground 
that although its object was commendable, its plan was wrong ; 
the country districts in question should be assisted by a general 
tax, he thought. His suggestion, undoubtedly, was sound and 
should have been considered. 

The bill is now in the hands of the governor who, it is thought, 
will approve it. 


Michigan, 


The Ionia Co. teachers met at Ionia and listened to Col. 
Parker. 

He is a thorough believer in the benign influences of a close 
intimacy with nature. He has a deep respect for the practical 
knowledge which comes from a personal grappling with the 
practical problems of life. He declares that many farmers, who 
do not themselves suspect it, are really better educated than 
some university graduates, who are puffed up in their own con- 
ceit and too good to soil their hands with the grime of toil. 
Nature’s influence is always good. Man’s influence may lead up 
or down—it may pollute or inspire; it may degrade when the in- 
tentions are the best, through ignorance. 

Love is the primal instinct and the strongest power on earth. 
This is contrary to traditional doctrines, but he was convinced of 
its truth by intimate contact with and close observation of chil- 
dren. He allowed the existence of the instinct for self-preserva- 
tion, but the first noticeable signs of intelligence are those of love. 
The instinct to help others can be cultivated or repressed. The 
injury to the child begins before it goes to school. 

An only child is a dangerous possession; father, mother, 
grandfather, and grandmother unconsciously conspire to ruin it. 
Such a child is often benefited by the democracy of school 
life. 

Demerit marks in school work foster a spirit of selfishness 
and unworthy ambition. This cultivation of selfishness in chil- 
dren extend into the Sunday-school ; he knew about it ; he had 
been there; little cards for learning verses and being good; a 
book for so many cards; buying the little soul to love Jesus. 
All the prayer meetings cannot eradicate the selfishness thus 
systematically cultivated. 

The old method was to drive them to unattractive tasks with 
the strap ; the new method is to hire them to be good; to inspire 
them with an ambition to outdo their fellows; to rejoice at any 
misfortunes which happen to the classmates, whereby their own 
chances are increased. The true method is to make the work so 
attractive, that they will need the stimulus of neither the one nor 
the other, and to imbue the scholars with a feeling of loving con- 
sideration for each other. He would have horticultural gardens 
and workshops connected with theschools. He would have the 
child study botany, mineralogy, and geography and mathematics, 
by direct practical work. He would have no iron rules of order. 
The interest in the work would maintain sufficient order. 

Col. Parker owned the world is not yet ripe for its practical ap- 
plication when he advised to make haste slowly, to keep the 
marking system until the way was opened tor something better. 
In his Chicago school, there has not been a case of corporal pun- 
ishment nor a credit or demerit mark in twelve years. 

_ Said Mr. Parker: ‘‘ Education is not the preparation for life ; 
itis life. The child is not made for the schocl; the school is 
made for the child. The school will be judged by results at 
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home, Eventually it is hoped that the home and the school will 
work together for the development of the child. A child is not 
in school for knowledge; he is there to live. Train to work 
practically. The deadly doughnut and frightful bean have filled 
more cemeteries than whiskey. There is more music in a good 
kitchen stove well played than in all the pianos. This is not a 
sordid way to look at things; it is a spiritual way. I have no 
faith in religion that comes Son a bad liver; religion should be 
jolly. 

“ The common school system, great and glorious as it is, such 
a marked advance as it is, is not equal to the perpetuity of this 
republic. You in the country do not realize this; we in the city 
know it. It must be changed.” 





The Chicago board of education will do well to revise their 
plan to establish “ truant schools” for habitual truants and dis- 
orderly and rebellious children. The /curnad of that city rightly 
condemns the scheme. It says: 

‘* What of the boys and girls who will thus be stigmatized and made a re- 
proach in the eyes of their parents, their companions, and themselves ? Is 
it likely that their self-respect will be increased, their manners improved, 
under such circumstances? Is it not rather likely that they will give up 
trying to control their spirits and will unreservedly abandon themselves to 
riotous conduct when they are cooped up together and branded, and then 
turned loose on the streets ? Granting that it is difficult to manage them 
when they are sprinkled through the mass of well-behaved children, will it 
not be infinitely more difficult when they are all of a kind ? 

** Of course it will, and the result will be that they will soon become incor- 
rigible and hardened. Every child put into such a school would have a 
moral right to sue the community for irretrievably ruining his or her life.” 

Whose fault is it if a child dislikes to go to school? There is 
many a child who would not be a “truant” if the course of 
study, the teachers, the school-rooms, and the home surroundings 
were as they might and ought to be. Why should the child be 
made to suffer for the shortcomings of others? Let the board, 
the superintendent, principals, and teachers unite to make the 
schools attractive by adapting instruction to the capacities and 
interests of the children, and making class-rooms healthful and 
cheerful, and they will greatly reduce the truant evil. If the 
children come from homes whose atmosphere is soul-poisoning 
and fosters the development of criminal proclivities, “ parental 
schools,” as proposed by the legislature, should be provided for 
their education. No humanitarian board ought to allow itself to 
be induced to establish “truant schools.” There is no defence 
for them, They are an abomination. 





Shall School Teachers Become Civil Servants ? 
[SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

School teachers in England have always had a hankering to be 
established as government servants. Indeed, part of their plea 
for superannuation has been the quasi-official character of their 
employment. Indirectly the school teachers’ saiaries in England 
come largely from government funds. In schoo! board this is, of 
course, altogether the fact—z, ¢., local and imperial taxation com- 
pletely maintain the board schools, ard the voluntary school gets 
but a small allowance from private subscribers. So the elementary 
teacher is widely desirous that the state which finds the largest 
share of the cost of maintenance should also regulate the salaries, 
promotion, engagement, dismissal, etc., of the staff. 

It may at once be granted that the question of the establish- 
ment of teachers as civil servants had no chance of being seri- 
ously entertained until the issue of the report of the archbishop’s 
committee .on voluntary schools noticed in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL of March 16, It will be remembered that this committee 
recommend the payment of all teachers’ salaries direct by the gov- 
ernment. It is this recommendation which has given life and 
power to the civil service idea. 

The material condition of the teacher is the great object of 
thought and action to the national union of teachers, which now 
embraces nigh 30,000 elementary masters and mistresses. The 
executive of this union has examined the civil service plan and 
issued a formal report thereon. Its tone is not very decided 
from the teachers’ point of view ; the objections from the govern- 
ment’s position on account of the cost is the chief point in the re- 
port, and they estimate that with teachers constituted civil ser- 
vants the charge for education to the nation would reach £14,- 
000,000 per annum in place of the present £6,785,485. 

When it is remembered that the advantage of the transition is 
limited strictly to the teacher—z. ¢., that education, as such, is un- 
touched, it really seems unlikely that England will double its ed- 
ucation vote for the doubtful advantage of enlarging its present 
army of civil servants. At the present time the government has a 
difficulty in dealing with its subordinate officers who are always 
agitating for more salary and improved prospects, and | think 
the Treasury would resist with all its strength the slightest move- 
ment to add to the difficulty. 

“ Teachers as Civil Servants,” may be dismissed as an imprac- 
ticable dream, to which the best interests of education are op- 
posed. True education is calling for less state control and more 
freedom for teachers to pursue rational and scientific principles 
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not to be found in codes of regulations drawn up, as a rule, to 
limit the drain on the public purse. 

However, the national union of teachers assembled in Man- 
chester during Easter week in conference, and this question was 
down for discussion and decision, Whatever the teachers may 
decide will not affect the government who must be on all grounds 
steadfastly opposed, root and branch, to the civil service idea. The 
teacher will have to remain the servant of the local authority, 
though there is no reason why parliament should not safeguard 
them from captious interference and dismissal. 

Delivered from the unpalatable demand to play the church 
organ and act as general parish hack; with a gradually rising 
scale of pay and an assured prospect of a pension; an appeal 
against unjust dismissal and perfect freedom in the pursuit of ed- 
ucational methods in the school—under such conditions the ele- 
mentary teacher in England would be in an honorable and proper 
position. But to become an appendage of a government office 
with the temptation to think of nothing but the loaves and fishes 
of the profession; this is not to be ; and a good thing, too. 





Some Schools ot Honolulu. 
| SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


On the western border of the city of Honolulu stands Kameha- 
meha school. Perhaps I should use the plural number, as there 
are separate buildings and teachers for small boys, large boys and 
girls, though they are almost in speaking distance of one another 
This congeries of institutions has become one of the sights of the 
city, and the tourist who does not visit them is not considered to 
have lived up to his privileges. Founded by a princess of the old 
Hawaiian dynasty they were given the somewhat cumbersome 
name of the founder of that line. 

The school for large boys was first opened in 1887. This was 
from the first a manual training school, giving much prominence 
to shop work. On this the personality of the first principal, the 
Rev. W. B. Oleson, now of Worcester, Mass., is deeply marked. 
He was of the same school of thinkers as Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
and the influence of the St. Louis manual training school has 
been considerable on this school, and through it on the thought 
of the islands generally. There are now shops for carpentry, 
wood-turning, and pattern-making, blacksmithing and machine 
work,.and a printing office. The school-room work crosses the 
line between elementary and secondary education. 

The buildings are the finest to be found in the islands. The 
school building especially attracts attention. It is built of a dark 
porphyry quarried on the school premises, and presents a massive 
appearance,though it is a small building, intended to accommodate 
less than 200 boys. 

By its side stands the Bernice Pauahi Bishop museum, founded 
by the husband of the founder of the schools, Hon. C. R. Bishop, 
and named inher honor. The building is of the same material 
as the school building and the architecture is similar. Within its 
walls may be seen the finest ethnological and scientific Polynesian 
collection in the world. Prof. W. T. Brigham, lately of Harvard, 
is the curator, and he is doing much to improve this already mag- 
nificent display. 

The school for small boys was opened in 1888, and that for girls 
in 1894. These are housed in less pretentious though elegant 
buildings. Thetotal capacity of the three schools is not far from 
250, and they are open to those of native Hawaiian blood only. 
As [ stood in the midst of the buildings recently, I estimated, with 
the help of a considerable personal knowledge of the matter, that 
the total outlay for the plaut would not fall short of $2000 per 
capita of the combined capacity of the schools. 

At the opposite end of the city stands Oahu college. This is 
the highest institution of learning in the Hawaiian islands, Al- 
though the course of study is not up to that of standard colleges 
of America, the graduates have not found it difficult to enter Har- 
vard or Yale, and in many cases they have entered on advanced 
standing. Founded more than half a century ago, it was long 
housed in the adobe buildings characteristic of the early civiliza- 
tion of Honolulu. These are now fast giving way to elegant and 
convenient modern structures. 

One of the characteristic features of the school is its Hall of 
Science. This includes a chemical laboratory of which many col- 
leges of high standing in America would be justly proud, a geo- 
logical cabinet personally selected by Prof. James D, Dana, a large 
conchological collection, etc. 

Among the trustees of the college are President Dole, son of 
an early president of the college, Chief Justice A. F. Judd, LL. D., 
(Yale), Attorney General Smith, and a number of other men of 
almost equal prominence. 

The whole community looks with pride upon “ Punahou,” as it is 
called from the name of the land on which it is built. 

There is one new undertaking in the heart of the city, which it 
is hardly allowable to pass by. This is the Kindergarten Train- 
ing school now in its first year. Miss Hannah E. Eastman, late 
of the Golden Gate training school of San Francisco, does all 
the training and supervises five charity kindergartens conducted 
by twelve of her apprentices, all without training at the beginning 
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of the year. In these kindergartens the Hawaiian, Ja 
Chinese, Portuguese, and English languages are wo Thien 
a grand undertaking, but it does look like poor economy to kil} 


off so good a woman in this way. 


HENRY S. Town 
Lahainaluna, H. I. — 


Manitoba. 


The peculiar state of affairs in Manitoba has attracted wide 
attention. In 1870, when it united, the constitution prescribed 
that “ Nothing in any law shall prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law or practice in the province at the union,” 
At this time the total population was 11,963, of whom 5,757 were 
French half-breeds, 4,083 English half-breeds, 558 Indians, and 
1,565 whites. In 1890 the population was about 150,000, nearly 
all whites. 

In 1890 the legislature, noting that only about 20,000 were 
Catholics, abrogated the laws for separate schools for Protestants 
and Catholics. Before this the Catholics could demand the 
maintenance of separate schools under Catholic direction. It was 
determined to have only national schools, all schools to be in- 
spected and all teachers pass the same examinations. The 
Catholics appealed to the courts which decided against them, 
Then they appealed to the supreme court of the Dominion which 
decided for them, Then the case went to the privy council in 
England which sustained the law; it was reargued before the 
council in January last and it was decided that the Romanists 
deserved redress, and called on the Manitoba legislature to an- 
nul the law. The legislature met March 26 and resolved to dis- 
obey this order ; it adjourned to May 9. 

What will be the result cannot be foreseen. If the legislature 
declines to annual the law, parliament may have to furnish the 
funds itself. The people are opposed to the antiquated system 
which prevails in the eastern provinces of a separate school sys- 
tem, and if they can will stand by their law. ; 


New York City. 


AMERICA’S COLLEGE OF PEDAGOGY. 


The faculty and students of the School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of the city of New York were given a reception Saturday 
afternoon by Mr. and Mrs. F. Baker at their residence, 815 Fifth 
avenue. The invited guests were addressed by General Wager 
Swayne, who spoke in delightful vein about the distinctive char- 
acter of the University School of Pedagogy which, he said, was 
altogether different from normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and 
similar institutions. Quoting Fichte, he defined the work of a 
university as ‘‘carrying the light of knowledge out into the dark- 
ness which surrounds all knowledge.” 

Judging from the work of the students of the School of Peda- 
gogy which he had observed, he believed that the school was 
doing this very thing along the line of the science of education. 
He told quite a pathetic little story of the struggles of a bright 
and earnest young teacher who, for lack of professional prepara- 
tion, became so dissatisfied with her work that, after a few years’ 
painful groping in the dark, she finally borrowed money with 
which to go abroad in order to get that scientific foundation, the 
need of which she felt so keenly. Now teachers can find at their 
own doors what this poor girl had to seek across the ocean, and 
did not find after all. 

General Swayne was followed by the dean of the school, Dr. 
E. R. Shaw. Prof. Shaw took for his text the old saying, that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” He applied it with 
reference to the English training colleges and the study of peda- 
gogy at the German universities, which institutions he had carefully 
studied on his European trip of last summer. Even the famous 
practice school at the University of Jena proved to be a great dis- 
appointment. In its equipment it ranks about as high as a little 
country school-house in the Adirondacks. 

There is very little opportunity for students to practice teach- 
ing. Dr. Shaw expressed it as his full conviction that there are 
three or four institutions in America where a teacher can find 
better pedagogic training than in any institution abroad. He 
does not believe in the wisdom of attaching a practice school to 
a university School of Pedagogy. The latter is intended for 
teachers who have had several years’ experience in school work 
and need rather to be lifted out of the narrowing routine of 
practice, so that they may become fit leaders in education. 

The last speaker was Mr. T. O. Baker, of Colorado, who told 
how he had become a student of the School of Pedagogy and 
what benefit he had derived from it. He had his attention called 
to the school by an article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and, after 
examining the courses offered at the different universities, he con- 
cluded that this was the place for him to get his professional 
equipment. He had every reason to congratulate himself on his 
choice. In comparing the school with Clark university he said 
that, while noble work in original investigation was being done 
there, those who intended to become superintendents and princl- 
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chools would derive greater benefit from the courses of- 
hh This remark was supplemented by Ir. Abbott, of 
Brooklyn, who said that the school is of no less value to the ordi- 
naty teacher as he had three teachers in his school, two of whom 
were graduates of and the third a student in the School of Peda- 
gogy, and he knew that they had all beem greatly helped by their 
work in this institution. 


The firm of Catlin & Co., inanufacturers of textile fabrics, noti- 
fied the leading industrial art schools in New York and Brooklyn 
that it would give their pupils an opportunity of competing for a 

sition as practical designer in its Philadelphia factory. The 
offer wae accepted by the following schools: Pratt institute and 
Packer institute, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Florence Cory’s School of 
jadustrial Art for Women, 134 Fifth avenue, New York; the 
Cooper Union Art school, and the Dunlap-Hopkins school, on 
Twenty-third street, New York. The competition was narrowed 
down to three pupils from the school of Mrs, Cory, and from 
these three Miss Anna Lent was selected for the position. In 
every instance in which Mrs. Cory’s pupils have competed with 
those of other art schools for positions as practical designers, the 
result has been the same. A few years ago the Minetto Shade 
Cloth Company, Minetto, N. Y., offered three prizes for the best 
designs for window shade borders, and Mrs. Cory’s school carried 
off all the prizes and also sold the Minetto company twenty-three 
more designs. In another contest instituted by the firm of Wil- 
liam Chalmers & Co., Dundee, Scotland, Mrs. Cory’s school se- 
cured all the honors against all competition both here and abroad. 
In the recent contest for prizes offered by Alfred Peats for wall 
paper designs, Miss Bullis, formerly of Mrs. Cory’s school, was 
the only pupil of any art school who secured a prize. 

The explanation for this lies doubtless in the fact that Mrs. 
Cory is herself a practical designer, uniting artistic talent with a 
thorough knowledge of all the technical details of the factory. 


» 


Letters. 


Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—In your issue of March 2, 1895, you 
have an editorial headed, ‘*‘ Stand by the State Normals,” and clip from the 
Kansas City 7imes and Journal commenting on and approving their edi- 
torial. 

We noticed this and were somewhat surprised and thought at that time 
that you were being imposed upon or you would certainly not have endorsed 
this editorial if you had read the bill. But in your issue of March 9g, 1895, 
in an editorial you state that the objective features of the school bill appear 
to have been withdrawn owing to the pressure brought to bear on the com- 
mittee having the matter in hand, and then state that we should not be dis- 
criminated against, provided we do not ask any special privileges, and think 
that the competition shculd be welcomed, as it would prove a healthful 
stimulus for progress. 

Now, the only bill that the private normals ever asked the Missouri legis- 
lature to pass was the one creating a board of examiners, and when their 
scholars had obtained an education and the board of examiners had certified 
to this fact, they would be entitled to state certificates. In other words, we 
only asked that the scholarship of our students be recognized. We never 
made any efforts to accomplish the passage of any other measure, and the 
Kansas City 7imes and Journal made this attack through the influ- 
ence of one of the regents of the Warrensburg state normal school and the 
superintendent of public schools in the state of Missouri. This they did 
- deny. Prof. McNeil of Kansas City is one of the gentlemen to whom 

refer. 

After seeing your publication of March 2, we thought it was useless to write 
an explanation but your editorial of the 9th reassures us and makes us think 
that you are willing to treat all educational institutions fairly, and we 
thought it was nothing more than proper that we should uphold our side of 
this measure. 

Thestrongest lobby at Jefferson City this winter was the state normal 
school lobby, and their objection to the passage of this bili was that it would 
decrease their attendance and place them in a situation that the state would 
not appropriate to their support and they would finally become private in- 
stitutions, This admission on their part, it seems to us, was very weak, and 
showed their inability to take care of themselves. 

We are willing to stand on our merits. Our motto is that the “ survival 
of the fittest” is good logic. SPRINGFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Springfield, Mo. 





_There is no mistaking the current of opinion here in lowa concerning 
silver, A boy of fourteen came into school yesterday and said, ‘* My father 
Says we would have better times if we had more silver.” The two political 
parties will have to take up silver. Thisis a queer world. When I taught 
school in Lima forty years ago the great question was slavery ; then came 
the war and that question was settled. Next came the tariff and up went 
duties. Next came resumption and that was argued and we resumed, 
though many did not want it done, for they said ‘it would make money 
Scarce, and then tariff came back and was nearly knocked on the head ; 
now silver is before tie people. 

lam more and more satisfied that tariff, silver, and finance should go be- 
fore commissions for study and recommendation. Ten of the ablest, 
men we have, should be appointed by the president to devise a finan- 
cial scheme and put it before Congress. The worst feature we have is this 
of asking the most ignorant to have an opinion on the silver question and 
vote for Jones or Smith accordingly. 

The boy I spoke of has a father who isa loud talker and who thinks he 
could alter the constitution and make it much better. He declares our sal- 
vation lies in having only silver and a plenty of it. He would have every 
man melt up his wife’s spoons and convert them into dollars. 

Lowa, R. E. Lanpis. 
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Miss Kenyon’s idea of making military t/@!ning voluntary in the public 
schools has much to commend it. 1 strongly object to making it obliga- 
tory—so much so, that I think I could not send 2 child of mine to a school 
where that rule prevailed. 1 strongly object to the cultivation of the mili- 
tary spirit in the community. I have seen nothing but evil resulting from 
the greater dominance of that spirit since the Civil War. 

Yet I recognize the fact that, for a certain class of boys, military disci- 
pline is an excellent thing—such a class as we find in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, forexample. 1 submitted myself to it, voluntarily, when a boy in the 
Providence high school, for two years, during the war. It did me 
no good. It didn’t even give me the kind of physical exercise which I 
sorely needed. This, I am convinced, can be obtained in vastly better 
ways. But where the supreme need is discipf/ine it may be beneficial. 
The suggestion is, at all events, worth considering ; but I should certainly 
not necessarily discredit the teachers in whose schools there were the fewest 
voluntary recruits, In fact, I should place at the head of the profession 
the teacher who should so discipline his school in other ways that this 
would be superfluous. Lewis G. JANEs. 


It was intended to strong'y suggest, in the article on “ Military 
Training,” that the primary school is the place for this sort of 
practice. Dr. Janes’ suggestion that it is suitable for the evolu- 
tion of boys in reformatories is quite in line with this idea. The 
ethical development of these boys is crude. They are in the 
small-boy or half-savage stage and the glitter of arms must be 
full of strong appeal to them, while the sharp command, the pre- 
cision of drill, the unrelenting punishment, and the vanity-pleasing 
reward are all well calculated to discipline these untrained wills. 
Militarism is the opposite of anarchism and these young anarch- 
ists, who have spent their lives in shocking others remorselessly, 
may be supposed to benefit by a shock to their own thought sys- 
tems. The beauty of regular and codrdinated action, also, is 
more likely to dawn upon them in the military drill than by any 
other device. Among the normal and well-developed children of 
an advanced and ethical community, however, the military spirit 
should be well outlived before the high school is reached. 

For purposes of physical culture, military drill does not com- 
pare well with any of the leading systems devoted to that 
end. 

Itswas not “ the teacher in whose school there were the fewest 
recruits,” but the drill-master #o whose standard there were the 
fewest recruits, whose teaching it was suggested might be tame. 
On this point, I heartily endorse Dr. Janes’ last sentence. 

E. E. K. 


(Miss Kenyon’s article appeared in THE JOURNAL of March 9g.) 





Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:—In your issue of April 13 E, Culver 
criticises a village school principal. This article did not give me much satis- 
faction because the author did not state how long this principal had been 
in charge of these schools, what the sentiment of the community was in 
regard to public schools, what interest the board of education took in the 
schools, and whether or not that principal was overworked by being com- 
pelled to teach during all of the school hours as well as look after the gen- 
eral management of theschools. A public school, like a system of popular 
government, can not rise much it any higher than the level of its constitu- 
ency ; and if it does rise higher, it must be careful to see that the com- 
munity is not far in the rear. 

Teachers that have always taught in communities where the public 
school has the undivided support of the people may not be sensible to the 
fact that there are communities that will not be united in spirit for the 
public school. And when this is the case there is a lack of support that 
can only be understood by those who have had the experience of teaching 
in such communities. There will be a disposition not to change anything ; 
a lack of funds ; poor school buildings ; an inclination on the part of those 
who are interested in the public school to say little for it, as todo more 
might endanger private interests. 

For my part I would like to know what principals and teachers are doing, 
if what they are not doing is to serve as a lesson for me. 

Emmetsburg, Ja. W. E. D. RUMMEL. 





The district school is undoubtedly the hardest or most trying school to 
teach, as the instructor must or should be an adept in primary, grammar, 
and high school methods, besides being the intellectual leader in the com- 
munity in which he teaches. In the district school the pupils are partly in 
three or four different classes ; and then another obstacle is the backward- 
ness of the country boy or girl in his studies, not that he has less capacity 
for learning than city children, but because of the multiplicity of classes. 
I have known pupils of fifteen and sixteen years of age, who have attended 
school as long and as regularly as the city boy, but have not half his 
knowledge. This is caused by the number of classes, which prevents the 
teacher from devoting proper time to each recitation. 

That eminent educator, Dr. White, advocates having only three 
grades, How a teacher having sixty or seventy pupils, is to have but three 
classes I cannot see. If you put the pupils in the fall with three grades, 
you will receive an influx of pupils in a month who are not prepared to 
take all the studies of any one of these classes. 

How these hindrances are to be overcome I confess I have found a very 
difficult problem to solve. I am a close reader of many of the best educa- 
tional publications, but do not find just what is applicable to the district 
school. I should be glad of suggestions. 

H. W. OSTERSTOCK. 

Dr. White proposes three classes; we propose four and no 
more—these to be joined in several studies; three is better, of 
course, but few can reduce to that number. In some cases the 
teacher must turn over the young children to an assistant and 
put up a curtain in a corner for her. It would surprise many to 
know that this advice has been followed by great success. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure, rich, healthy blood and this is the founda- 
tion of good health, 
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Questions and Answers. 


In an issue of yougz paper, occurs an article which is strongly monome- 


tallic in tone. I may be a crank on the subject of silver, but I don’t bring 
my crankiness into my school work. I pay THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
teach me pedagogy and not political science. As the West furnishes so 
large a share of your subscribers you should leave us to have our own 
ideas, H. E. B. 


Minn. 
THE JOURNAL, like H. E. B., has an opinion on the silver ques- 


tion. The American people will be set by politicians to kick 
some foot-ball or other every four years. We agree with an old 
teacher, whose letter appears elsewhere, that questions of this 
sort should be put in the hands of commissioners for study and 
decision. The thinking teacher after having seen a few contests 
that arise every four years will wish that our government might 
be carried on with less noise and less profit to the politician. 
The “ Outs ” want to get in; the “Ins” want to stay inand some 
bait will be thrown out to help them in this. Silver will be 
shouted for this year; but it is Industry, Economy, Intelligence, 
Morality that must save the nation.—ED., 





Kindly send me (or publish in THE JOURNAL) a plan for aschool of three 


departments, entire course to last six years; consequently the child is 
supposed ‘o stay two years in every department. 


New Orleans, La, Ep. FIscHow. 
The course marked out in the report of the Committee of 


Fifteen, will meet the point, except it proposes eight years. Of 
course then there must be a primary school of two years below 
your school of three departments. It would be impossible to 
complete the primary and advanced studies in six years, 





As the ‘‘silver question ” is to be a prominent one in politics, my hign 


school will welcome facts relative to the quantity of silver and gold and any 
others that bear on this matter. r. G. BD. 


The first coinage law was enacted in 1792 and provided for the 


coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 15 to1; in 1834 the 
ratio was made 16 to 1; the silver dollar was a legal tendet un- 


til 1873; the price of silver was $1.34 per ounce. The produc- 


tion in the world from 1790 to 1820 of gold was 337 millions ; sil- 
ver, 1,007 millions, or 1 to 3; there were in 1800 of gold 2,700 


tons, and of silver 88,000 tons ; or I to 32. 
From 1850 to 1860 there was produced gold 1,315 millions; of 


silver 357 millions ; or 3} times more gold than silver. 


From 1873 to 1893 there was produced gold 2,156 millions, 


silver 2,346 millions ; about 4 more silver than gold. 
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The amouint of an in 1890 was 8,500 tons, of silver 16 
tons, or 1 to 19; the gold coined is 5,500 tons, the silver 88 'o00 
tons, or 1 to 16 the price of silver is 60 cents an ounce: m 
gold is mined than silver. « ate 

It is believed by best thinkers that prosperity will not b 
brought by legislation on silver ; this country is suffering fr : 
buying more than it can pay for, in other words from living a 
fast, 





If boys and girls only appreciated what a wealth of literatu 
our language possesses that has stood the test of time, that is my 
vating and instructive instead of debasing we are sure they would 
have nothing to do with the weak and worthless writings of to. 
day. How one thrills at the mention of Chaucer, Spenser and 
Sidney. Their works and their lives were noble. It was to in. 
cite an interest in them that a small volume was prepared by 
Gertrude H. Ely. It is written in language that boys and girls 
can understand. Biographies of these old authors are given ; also 
brief synopses of their works and interesting facts about the Eng- 
land of their time. This book ought to do much toward arous- 
ing an interest in ‘“‘ The Canterbury Tales,” the “ Faerie Queen,” 
and the “‘ Arcadia.” (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago. 50 cents.) 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. , 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagog ically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

Our TIMEs contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PPJMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FOUNDATIONS, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JOURNS:! is3TITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, 

Besides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of books 
in teaching, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock all educational books 
published. Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., Educationai Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





Vacancies 


POONA OF 1895=18906. 


We have on our books 1600 vacant positions to be filled during the next three months. The places range 


somewhat as follows: 


Superintendencies of Public Schools, 
16 positions above $2000 


Superintendencies of Public Schools, 


24 positions between $1500 and $2000 


Superintendencies, 


60 positions between $1200 and $1500 


Superintendencies, 
140 positions below $1000 





High School Principalships, 


2 positions above $2000 


High School Principalships, 


6 positions between $1500 and $2000 


High School Principalships, 


10 positions between $1200 and $1500 


High School Principalships, 


12 positions between $1000 and $1200 


High School Principalships. 


70 positions below $1000 


For high school assistants we have a large number of positions in almost every state, including a great 


variety of work, both general and special. 


Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers we can place almost without limit as to number. In these 
departments we always have many times as many positions as teachers registered. We can place every good 


teacher who registers, in a desirable position. 


We also need Public School Teachers of Music, Drawing, Penmanship and Kindergarten work. Teachers 
who can combine two or more specialties find it easy to secure large salaries. 

Professors and teachers of special branches are especially in demand through our agency. We have a large 
number of excellent positions in Latin, Mathematics, Literature, History, German, French, Sciences, etc.. etc. 

You are invited to send at once for our circulars and large manual showing the work we have done during 
the past ten years. We are confident we can be of service to every successful teacher. Address, 


TEACHERS’ 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Standard Dictionary, 


Another triumph for American scholarship must be recorded 
in the completion of the Standard Dictionary, a monumental 
work requiring the umted labors of many minds. This dictionary 
is issued in two large quarto volumes ; also in a single volume. 
As giving an idea of the labor required to produce such a work it 
may be stated that 247 office editors and specialists and nearly 
500 readers for quotations were engaged upon it. Besides, hun- 
dreds of others have rendered effective help by defining words or 
classes of words. Although extraordinary effort was made to ex- 
clude useless words and phrases, the wealth of the language is so 
great and increasing so rapidly, that new words were incorporated 
by the scores of thousands. This fulness of vocabulary wll make 
it particularly desirable for the scholar to include the Standard 
Dictionary in his reference library. Under the letter 4 alone 
there are 19,736 words and in the whole alphabet 301,865, to 
which must be added 47,468 entries in the appendix. The great 
difference between eighteenth and nineteenth century dictionary 
making may be seen by comparing this work with that of Dr. 
Johnson, The latter spent eight years on his famous dictionary, 
working almost single-handed. Its production cost only a few 
thousand dollars, while the Standard cost nearly $1,000,000. 

One thing has been recognized in dictionary making of late 
years, and that is that 2 work to meet the requirements of the 
time must not be merely national—it must be international. It 
must include the words that have originated and are used in differ- 
ent parts of the English-speaking world. The editors, specialists, 
readers, and others, have performed the labor of collecting and 
defining words so thoroughly that the field of usefulness of the 
Standard will extend far beyond the limits of our country. It 
would not be surprising if this dictionary were as much sought 
after in other English-speaking countries as in our own. 

The work was prepared under the supervision of Isaac K. Funk, 
D.D., editor-in-chief, with Francis A. March, L. H. D., consulting 
editor; Daniel S. Gregory, D. D., managing editor, and John 
D nison Champlin, M. A., Rossiter Johnson, LL. D., and Arthur 
E. Bostwick, Ph. D., associate editors, The list of specialists in 
all departments of science, art, and literature who contributed is 
avery long one. Wecan only mention a few; Daniel G. Brinton, 
LL. D., aboriginal terms ; Henry M. Stanley, Anglo-African terms; 
John W. Palmer, M. D., Anglo-Indian and Spanish-American 
terms; Otis Tufton Mason, Ph. D., anthropology ; Simon New- 
comb, LL. D., astronomy, mathematics, and physics ; Edward E. 
Morris, Australian terms ; William R. Harper, D.D., Biblical terms; 
F, Max Miiller, LL. D., Buddhistic terms; Alexander Graham 
Bell, Ph. D., deaf-mute terms ; N. S. Shaler, D. S., geology ; Ben- 
son J. Lossing, American history ; Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., 
constitutional law ; Edward J. Phelps, LL. D., international law ; 
Gen, O. O. Howard, military terms ; Rear Admiral Luce, naval 
and nautical terms; H. H. Bancroft, Pacific slope terms; E. E. 
White, LL. D., pedagogy ; George T. Ladd, D.D., psycho-physi- 
cal terms. 

One of the noticeable features of the dictionary is the giving of 
the most common meaning first and those less so in their order. 
This will be a great convenience to the student whose time is 
limited and who wishes to find out with the least expenditure of 
effort the present use of the word. The etymology is placed after 
the definition. The former is for the scholar; the latter for the 
many, who might be confused by the foreign words, etc., coming 
between the word and the explanation of its meaning. In the 
spelling of names in geography, the decisions of the United States 
Board of Geographic Names have been followed. Throughout the 
work is noticed a drift toward the simpler forms of spelling ; many 
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chemical terms have been greatly simplified. The scientific al- 
phabet, prepared and promulgated by the American Philological 
Association, and adopted by the American Spelling Reform As- 
sociation, has been used in giving the pronunciation of words. 
The sources of the quotations used to verify or illustrate the 
meaning of words have been so indicated that they can be easily 
found. The plan of having words defined by specialists has insured 
great accuracy ; the pronunciation also has been passed upon by 
men of note in that line. Great care has been taken in the treat- 
ment of synonyms and antonyms, while examples showing the 
proper use of prepositions (that stumbling block for many) have 
been freely supplied. By a system of grouping applied to the 
names of coins, fruits, flowers, measures, and weights, the facts 
concerning this class of words are given with great fulness. The 
editors have striven to secure uniformity in syllabication, basing 
the division upon pronunciation ; another feature that printers and 
proof-readers will appreciate is the systematic compounding of 
words, a task performed by Mr. F. Horace Teall. 

The same care was taken in preparing the illustrations as in 
editing the vocabulary. The work in each department, so far as 
possible, was done by a specialist. The artists of Tiffany & Co., 
and Prang & Co., have made numerous contributions. Among 
those made by the latter is a fine colored plate, giving the exact 
shades of a large number of colors. This accompanies the exact 
definition of the six primary colors of the spectrum, of which a 
table is found in Vol. II., containing the analysis of several hun- 
dred shades and tints now before the public in various forms, 
many of which bear fancy names. 

To sum up, it may be said that the dictionary is noted for its 
conciseness, thoroughness, accuracy ; for the convenient arrange- 
ment of the material, and for many special features that make ita 
work of the highest value to the teacher, the student, the editor, 
the writer, the professional man, and in fact all workers in intel- 
lectual fields. While it is of supreme value to the hurried worker, 
those, on the other hand, who have more leisure for scholarly pur- 
suits, will find that it ranks high for philological discrimination, 
carefulness, and broad and philosophic treatment of subjects. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. Single-volume edition, half 
Russia, $12.00 ; full Russia, $14 00 ; full Morocco, $18.00. Two- 
volume edition : $15.00 ; $17.00 ; and $22.00.) 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don't give children narcotics or seda- 
tives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly nourished, as it will 
be it brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 
AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER. 

Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men- 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to their 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 
Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘Island-gemmed” Susquehanna, and the “ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ** Horseshoe Curve,” ‘* Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘* Old Portage Road,” and the ‘‘Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the journey between the East and West 
like the dreams of a poet or an artist. 
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ROLLING PARTITION, 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and c 
yed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
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Ce MDs 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood, 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


be secreted. Fire esisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laia in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


and everlasting 


JAS. GODFREY WILSGN, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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New Books. 


Mildred C. Watkins, the author of the little volume on Amerz- 
can Literature, in.the Literature Primers series, had four objects 
in view in the preparation: (1) To make the study interesting ; 
(2) to give due prominence to the most essential facts; (3) to 
lead students to a first hand acquaintance with the best and most 
famous works of American authors; (4) to meet a very general 
demand among the teachers for a simple, practical text-book on 
the history ot our literature adapted to the comprehension of pu- 
pils inthe elementary schools. There is little doubt that the book 
will meet expectations in all these respects. A wise choice of 
essential facts and a clear presentation of them, with poetic ex- 
tracts here and there, make the book a very readable one. The 
list of books in all departments of literature will aid the pupil in 
shaping a course of reading. (American Book Co, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 35 cents.) 


The teaching of the principles of government from the school 
district to international law is what is required in order that the 
pupils of to-day may properly understand the questions that come 
up in the discussion of current events. It is for the needs of such 
that the Government Class Book by Andrew W. Young, revised by 
Salter S. Clark, has been provided. The first division of the first 
part is devoted to a statement of principles and a definition of 
rights, liberty, and law, and the different forms of government. 
Then comes a consideration of state governments, the details of 
which are comprised under the heads of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments. The national government is treated in 
the same concise yet admirable manner. In the second part there 
is an excellent presentation of the general principles of law, a 
somewhat novel feature in a text-book on civil government, but 
one which adds much to its value. The law of the nation is given 
under the head of municipal law and the rules that govern the 
relations of nations to each other in war and peace are given as 
international law. This book will supply a want long felt by 
many teachers. The supplement concerning New York, com- 
prising a brief description of the state and local government, to- 
gether with an abstract of the constitution, was prepared by Mi- 
ron T. Scudder, M.A. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
Mailing price, $1.05.) 


In the college series of Latin authors is issued the Déalogus de 
Oratoribus of Tacztus edited with introduction, notes, and indexes, 
by Charles Edwin Bennett, professor of the Latin language and 
literature in Cornell university. In the introduction is an interest- 
ing history of the discussions as to the authorship of this produc- 
tion. Many have held that Tacitus was not the author because 
the style differs greatly from that of his other works. The edi- 
tor concludes, after sifting all the evidence, that Tacitus was the 
author of the work. The consideration of the authorship ques- 
tion gives occasion for a thorough analysis of the style of the pro- 
duction, with a brief history. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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During recent years the methods of chemical analysis have been 
supplemented by that of microchemical examination. Inthe cases 
of rock the chemical constituents can usually be told by an exam- 
ination of their sections with a powerful magnifier. In Spite of 
this, however, there constantly arise cases in which it is desirable 
to confirm or supplement the conclusions by means of chemical 
tests. There are two different methods employed. One is to 
employ one or more of the various methods of isolation and the 
other is to subject the minute particles of rock to a more or less 
minute complete chemical analysis. The analysis may be a dry 
one or a wet one. The book entitled A Manual of Micro. 
chemical Analysis, by Prof. H. Behrens, discusses qualitative mi- 
cro chemical methods carried onin the wet way. The first part of 
the book is devoted to general methods and reactions and the 
second to their application to the analytical examination of mixed 
compounds. One feature of the volume consists of illustrations 
showing the substances as they appear under microscopes of great 
magnifying power. The book will be a useful one for students 
in school and college laboratories. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 

A bird’s-eye view of /ndustrial Drawing is given in a little 
book by Ida A. Tew, supervisor ot drawing in the public schools 
of Beatrice, Neb. The teacher who takes up this study at first 
should not be confused by a multitude of details; the essential 
facts are what she should study, and it is these that the author has 
attempted to give. They are presented under the heads of geo- 
metric definitions, construction of simple plane figures without 
the use of compasses, plane figures to be constructed accurately 
with instruments, working drawings, development, botanical 
drawing, designs, historic ornament, color, representative, or pic- 
torial drawing, paper folding, clay modeling, and stick laying, 
Ot course there is not much under each head, but there is enough 
to give the learner an insight. The simplicity of the book makes 
it valuable for those who have no teacher in drawing, and yet who 
must pass examinations in the subject and teach it. (Express 
Publishing Co., Beatrice, Neb.) 





Some Reasons 
Why Teachers Should Select the Wicke/ Plate Route for their Tnp to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘‘ Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and ‘* Gas Beit” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Pilate Road for 
the comfort, convemience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Official Route, 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Santa Fé Route 


Teachers and others going to 
Natioual Educational Association 
meeting at Denver, in July. should 
remember that the Santa Fe offers 
as low rates as anybody else, with bet- 
Special inducements to small or 
Through Pullman Sleepers and free 
Chair Cars—Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Denver. One hun- 
dred miles’ superb view of Rocky 
Mountains between Pueblo and Den- 


Privilege of attending Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, on return 


Low rate excursions into the moun- 
For ticket rates, descriptive pam- 
©. D. Stmonson, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
E.F. BURNETT, Eastern Pass. Agt 
261 Broadway, New York, 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 
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DIPLOMAS 


DO OOOO 0O8O8O84 BOBO MADE. BY 
The Greatest Railroad 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
202 BROADWAY. N.Y 
we 
WE CAN FVRNISH ANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 
WITH DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES , TESTIMONIALS 
ETC.. AT A MODERATE COST. WHETHER 


ONE OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 


PLAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BYT ALWAYS 
CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
*THE-BEST- 

OUR PRICES ARE SO LOW THAT NO SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO SACRIFICE GOOD TASTE BY INFLICTING A 
POSTER ON ITS STUDENTS. DON'T WAIT FOR THE 
‘“RUSH” SEASON, BUT WRITE US: (1) NUMBER RE- 
QUIRED; (2) KIND OF SCHOOL. CIRCULARS FREE. 
FULI SIZE SPECIMENS FOR 6 CENTS IF YOU NAME 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Be wise To-day. 


VACATION WORK FOR 


TEACHERS We publish the reapine subscrip- 


. tion books of the year. Now isthe 
—.aD>— time to secure territory. Distance 
STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay the freight. 

**PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
“Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
‘“*THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 
Bible Prophecy Illustrated. a2 
“RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY 
An Educational Geographical Game. 
Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Conn. 
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Cornell University Summer School. 


JULY 8——AUGUST 16, 1895. 


During the Summer of 1895, instruction will be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 
University in the following subjects : 


Sanskrit, History, Geology, 

Greek, Philosophy, Drawing and Art, 

Latin, Psychology, Mechanical Drawing 
German, Mathematics, and Designing, 
French, Physics, Architectural Drawing, 
Italian, Chemistry, Experimental Engineering 


English, Elocution, Botany, Physical Training. 

In all, eighty-five courses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven. 
teen instructors, 

The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in : 

Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 

Equity, Contracts, Bailments, 

Crimes, Mercantile Law, Wills and Administration. 

Codes of Procedure, Torts, 





For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 
fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 


Professor O. F. EMERSON, ITruHaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - —  N. J. | AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Most charming seaside locition. Cool and pleasant, 





Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), ILL. Wicsux S. Jackman, Manager. 





A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments 
For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address: 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘‘0O,”’ Chicago. 


MESERVEY'’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


__Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 





' Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cairk’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping to 
s gether so much miserable Latin and 
Croat eo might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in pr year.”—MILTON. 
x nt », Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
x on’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

wooo Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 

other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

rgent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
wes: anesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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es 
SEND FOR THEM. 
SHORTHAN BY MAIL, Three lessons free 
KERST COLLEGE, Corsine, N.Y | D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN Schoo: 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till 
August 16, courses of instruction will be given in 
Latin, French, German, English Literature, 
English Language and Composition, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 


Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 
d La 


an w. . 
PBK 


TUITION RATES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One course, . ° ° - $15 
Two courses by the samestudent, . $25 
Three courses ‘‘ se ss - $30 
Cost of board and rooms will vary from 

$3.00 to $5.00 a week. 
For announcement, containing full informa- 
tion, address JAMES H. WADE 

Secretary of the University of Michigan, 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





Teachers of Gymnastics. 


The Chautauqua School of Physical Education 
offers the usual improvements in the two years’ 
Normal Course, and in addition a six weeks 
course in Medical Gymnastics, Send for a circu- 
lar giving full information. 


JAY W. SEAVER, MD., 
Yale University, NEW HAVEN, CONN 








The Leading Conserva' : C 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fasten, Director, 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete paoncgryet Instructor.” Used in the above 
schools. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, _ 
33 Union Square, N. Y. 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, % 
Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. Special Course and Rates 
to Teachers. Circulars free 


(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at smail cost. 
The designs are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 


Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this hate, 
C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 








Connecticut Summer School, 


Norwich, Connecticut, July 8, July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the State 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other States a fee of $5 will be 
charged, Board from $5 to $7 a week, 


For information apply to 


CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps. 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 
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National Educational Convention, 


AISSOURL 
DACIFIC 





Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and cne of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw's Botanical Gardens contain plants from ail parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. 

St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world. 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining | 
Chair Cars. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Azt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agi., H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Richmond School Furniture Co. 





FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


May 18, & From $155 ; ; os 
July 13, to to $750, THEY { Richmond ‘ Adjustable 
. “ 09 
and from 31 days to 101 days duration. HEAD | Richmond Automatic 
Mention {his paper, state time and money at disposal, THE } Richmond “ Normal 
or trip desired. and programs w e sent. j oe hd 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. LIST. Richmond ' Advance ” 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Froadway, N. Y.| Manufactur- | Richmond “Chair Desk 
201 Washington St., Boston. 24S. Clark St., CHICAGO. ers of | Richmond “ Student.” 
135 8S, Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





10 East 151 Sr., - NEW YORK. 





v 

To the National Educational Association meeting 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 5th to 
12th, 1895? If so, please send your name and address 
to the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 
the earliest possible moment the most attractive pro- 
gramme of the meeting and outiine of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, with its connections, forms the 
best and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and 
St. Louis to Denver. Through palace reclining-chair 
cars, free of extra charge; Pullman drawing-room, 
sleeping cars, and dining cars. 


B. L. McCLAIN, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD, 
261 Broadway, - - New York, N. Y. 





B= FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all ¢ 
emts. First-class teachers wanted. N.p 
EpucsTIoNAL BuRRAv, 61 East Ninth St. N. Y 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Sh tcaco 


CHICACO 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who ar, 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERFETT 0 FISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
70 Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 


’ 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City, 


C Co- ti 
Teachers Wanted! reeccietion. os wooe- 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








Boston and 
Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 





Assists 





Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

There are several good agencies but if you wish one 

@S tnat stands high with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 

The Penna. Educational Bureau, 7°3 7-6) gtrest (©) 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, = 


211 Wabash Avenue 
CHICACO, ILL. 

We now have direct applications for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and 

College work, Salaries $4000 and less. 


per month. Send for new circular. 





Good Primary and Grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates 
of Normal Schools, Colleges, and special 





TEACHERS WANTED 





teachers of all kinds for better paying 
positions for September, 1895. A wide For HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, Nor- 
acquaintance with schvols both public @ MAL AND GRADED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





and private, and school officers all over 


the United States, as well as the reputa- 4S WELL AS FOR KINDERGARTENS AND | 
tion of recommending capable, well pre- SPECIAL WORK IN PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
pared teachers, has given this Bureau ® Music, ART, LANGUAGES, ATHLETICS | 
a prominent place as an efficient teachers’ Sin OR me pee as : | 
agent. If you wish a better position or ELOcUuTION, MANUAL TRAINING, SCI, | 
know where a teacher is wanted, write 8 ENCES, ETC. 


. | 
full particulars at once t» the manager. 


This Bureau recommends. The Earlier You Register the Better 
Your Chance. Form for stamp. | 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodiawn 
Ave., Chicago. OrviL_e Brewer, Manager. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers @iinmar ana Hiet 
School “positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosert L. Myexs, Manager. 
(11th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 





, 1S valuable in proportion to It 


An Agency influence. If it merely hear 


of vacancies and is something, but if 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends > 709701) mas 
you, that is more. Ours Recoms ee 


CW. BARDEEN, Syracusé, N. Y. 
ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH STREET, N. ¥. 


SILURIAN «# 


A perfect table water. 


Refreshing, invigorating and absolutely pure. 
Doctors say: A wonderful Kidney Water. 
In bottles—Sparkling or still. 


JULIUS HIRSCH & CO., 749 Froadway, ¥. Y 
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DRY GOODS. | New Books. | 


; ; ‘ | 
The government this year is trying a new 
way of raising revenue. Any one who 
wishes to know the features of this should 


Dress Goods read the pamphlet just issued on The /n- 


come-Tax Law. This pamphlet also con- 
F i Present Demand tains the treasury regulations regarding its 

0 " | collection, and a speech on the measure 
delivered in the U. S. senate by Senator 
David B. Hill on January 11, 1895. (Bren- 
tano’s, 31 Union square, N. Y. 10 cents.) 






Coverts—Brown, Blue and Gray mixed, Velveteen 


now in great favor—three new cases on Skirt Binding 
sale this week, specially marked. iS 
Crepons—Rock, Pebble, and long-crimp | ought to be on the edge 


P : For asmall pocket editicn of the plays} [iY of your dress skirt. . 
rg php or of the great English dramatist, there is | 4 Is It? 
cents per ° 


Serges—in medium and very dark blues probably nothing handsomer or more de- | 
- - as other colors; extra values in’ sirable than the Temple Shakespeare. Ore 








Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 








| play only is included in a volume, and| what the clerk says. 
= | A setoft the " S. Hf é M."" miniature figures show- 
Summer Goods—All wool Checked De | therefore the type is large enough for all! , 4 52!,0) tl, fee ah Mii oe toes 
~ : ° < ¢ nr 
Laines, 40 cents per yard; and an all| | kinds of eyes. The illuminated title pages | ‘o Binc dee Dress Sur fi mallet for ie slams 
; | o x 
novelty stock of Challies. |and headings, the gilt tops, rough edges, | —_-us 


| the handsome cloth binding, and the frontis- -S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 


| piece illustrations make these little volumes, 
James McCreery & Co,, | |so far as appearance is concerned, perfect | 
, ™_ . |gems, T are well edited, each pla 
eee EEE | having a a te and historical nbd 
NEW YORK. |a glossary, and notes. In this series we | 
have received King Henry JV. Parts J. | 
and IT, (two volumes), Atng Richard J1,, 
jand Azug John. These are all edited by 


ww } 
Ozenold | Israel Gollancz, M. A. (Macmillan & Co., 


New York. 45 cents a volume.) 


| 
Co WS sf CL (5 Co &C Wo. Boys and girls know Defoe maizly as ul 


author of that wonderful story of ‘* Robin- | 
|son Crusoe.” But they should know more | 
CARTWRIGHT T& WARNER’ S | about this remarkable man and his works. 
| He was a very voluminous writer, who | 
Celebrated | produced, among other things, a Héstory of | 
| the Plague in London, that occurred when 


| he was four years old. This is not valued | 
so much for its style as for its wonder- 
fully vivid presentation of facts. An edition i A DI ES 


of this has been issued in the series of Ec-| 
in Merino, Silk and Wool, and Llama | lectic English Classics, with a biography of 
Wool—Vests. Drawers, and Union | Vetoe, notes, and maps of the London of | 


eit : ~2 0 the seventeenth century. (American Book 
Suits for Ladtes and Children. Co, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. | 


MNEN’S 40 cents.) | 


Merino, Silk, Silk and Wool, Lisle| There is much sound, social, and polit- | 

Thread, and Balbriggan Underwear. | ical philosophy in the book by D. Ostrander | 
lentitled Social Growth and Stability, a | 
consideration of the factors of modern so- 
| ciety and their relation to the coming state 


|The questions he discusses are of the 
| most vital interest to all classes. While all | 
will not agree with his conclusions, it must 


| be admitted that he has done a valuable | 


Ladies’ Silk Hose, Lace, Open Work, and| Service in discussing these vital matters in | Zo 
such a clear, strong way. Among the| 


| topics touched upon are foreign and native | 
labor, railroads and machinery, over-pro- Brown’ S French "Dressing 
Ladies’ Bicycle and Golf Waists | duction and commercial stagnation, the | ON YOUR 
brotherhood of man, the law of human | 
progress, mspiration and opportunity, the | BOOTS and SHOES. 
government as a common carrier, etc. The | 
broam AA «Xx. Q / book will stimulate thought ; and will there- 
vary Xe TOb, St | ook wit sma shugne and vibe] DE MEMES, HEAD MOISES 5 cynee 


NEW YORK. & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) | ute ty ¥ Huscon, 858 Bway, N. y. So pe 


GRESCENT 













RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
\ Curea Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Apply at Night, 
; Wash of 

1 in the Morning. 
yao Sample postpaid 


é on receipt of 
25 cts. 






















Ayer, 
131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 








Embroidered for evening wear. 











NO. | Oo. NO. 3 
(FOR MEN). walk 1 (FOR BOYS). 
28 in neo ' 26 in. Wheels,2114 Ibs 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
NO 5 NO. 6 
OEM con tions | EeADiES. (FOR MISSES). ifn cin cine 
Pe sin wicca ta be J 26 in. Wheels, 24 Ibs. ~_ in, Wheels, 2311be, } 


‘ey2f2n 0" WESTERN WHEEL “WORKS Rew torn 
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Publishers’ Notes, 


One of the most important reference books for 
the school is a good gazetteer. Schools that can- 
not afford an expensive one wij! find that Cham- 
bers’ Concise Gazetteer of the World will answer 
all ordinary purposes. It is a comprehensive yet 
handy volume, containing the latest and most re- 
liable information about namewortby places in all 
countries. The latest and most authentic statis- 
tics available have been embodied in the work ; 
the etymology of names, when significant and in- 
teresting, is given ; and an attempt has been made 
to do justice, however briefly, to history and lite- 
rary associations. The volume bound in half- 
morocco will be sent for $2.50 by J. B. Lippincoit 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Those who wish to be well informed about our 


country and its resources should read the book en- | 


titled Zhe Building of a Nation, by Henry Gan- 
nett, chief geographer of the Geological Survey 
and the tenth and eleventh censuses. It is sur- 
prising how much informaticn about our country 
this volume of moderate size contains. 
in the volume more than 100 illustrations of which 
40 are colored plates. It may be obtained of the 
Henry T. Thomas Co., 31 East 17th street, N. Y. 


Are you weak and irritable from overwork ? 
Many who have been in that condition have found 
great relief from the use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Ithas been found very effective in pre- 
venting indigestion and relieving those diseases 
arising from a disordered stomach. Send to the 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I., for 
a free descriptive pamphlet. 


We are getting well along in the year 1895. 
How many teachers want to remember this year 


as the one that brought them advancement in | 


their profession ? If they will send their names to 
a good teachers’ agency, like the Albert Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago, they 
will vastly mcrease their chances of advancement. 
They now have direct applications for hundreds 
of teachers for all kinds of school and college 
work. C.J. Albert, the manager, will gladly mail 
the new circular. 


A handsome illustrated volume bearing the title 
of Sketches of Wonderland has been issued by the 
passenger department of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 


There are | 


The places of interest (and they are | 


Magazines. 


Mr. Zangwill describes in 7he Critic of April 20, 
the sensations he ought to have felt at three or 
four o’clock in the morning on the completion of 
his new book, and the emotions ‘‘ otherand great- 
er authors" have felt in similar circumstances— 
Thackeray, Dickens, Hallam, Gibbon, etc. The 
main thing was that he didn’t fall asleep, as he 
would have done if he had only stopped reading, 
instead of writing, the book. Mr. Zangwill regrets 
that he has not been asked, as some of his col- 
leagues have been,—‘* What books do you think 
are undeservedly neglected ?” as it would have 
given him a unique opportunity of mentioning 
the names of his own works. 


Albert Lynch, whose work is becoming so much 
more generally known to Americans through his 
drawings in Scrzbner’s Magazine and his cover de- 
| signs for 7he Ladies’ Home Journal, isa Peruvian 
| by birth, butof English parentage. He is unmar- 
ried and lives in Paris. In 1893 he received the 
salon's first prize for his beautiful panel of 
‘* Spring,” showing asingle figure. Recently 7he 
| Ladies’ Home Journal acquired all publication 
| rights to this painting, and it will serve as one of 
| the cover designs tor that magazine. The next 
| issue of the Journal will also have a design by 
| Lynch portraying his conception of a woman’s 
{ideal costume. A succession of other cover de- 
| signs by Lynch will follow these two. 





Among the contents of Zhe Forum for May are 
‘*Can we Revive the Olympic Games ?” a study 
of the spirit of ancient and modern athletics, by 
Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago ; 
| ‘* The Future of the great Arid West,” by Mr. E. 
V. Smalley, of St. Paul; *‘ Our debt to Invent- 
ors ; Shall we discourage Them ?” by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, of Cornell ; *‘ The Coming of Equality 
of Opportunity, by Col. Carroll D. Wright ; and 
‘*The Government as a Great Publisher,” by Mr. 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. 


The April number of 7he American University 
Magazine contains articles relating to Cornell and 
Brown universities, the University of Virginia, 
and West Point, with other articles discussing 
topics of general interest in all colleges. The 
Cornell article relates to the alumnio’ New York 
and was written by Eugene Frayer, the lawyer, 
who is one of the present candidates for trustee 
of the university. 


numerous) along the line of that railroad are fully | 


described in this book. Teachers who intend to 
goto the National Educational Association this 
summer should read it, 
and ticket agent of the company is Chas, 
located at St. Paul. 


lr. Fee, 


Just think of it ! The Neograph, the new Sten- | 


cil Process Printer, will make 2,000 copies of a 
written or typwritten original. The Simplex 
Printer will make 100 copies from pen-writien 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. 
& Co., 20 Vesey strect, N. Y., will send a circular 
describing these valuable time-savers. 


Meritorious students are always pleased with 
medals from teachers or faculty, such as may be 
obtained of E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street, N. Y. 
He can furnish class pins, rings or buttons, silver 
flag-pins and buttons, etc. Write to him for de- 
signs, giving full particulars. 


This week the visitors to the store of James 
McCreery & Co. will be shown coverts—brown, 
gray, and mixed; crepons—rock, pebble, and 


long-crimp varieties, and fashionable shades; | 
serges—in medium and very dark blues, as well as | 


other colors; summer goods—all-wool, checked 
delaines, and an all novelty stock of challies, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
25c. a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


The general passenger | 


Lawton | 


The question that is agitating the transportation 
| world at present is. ‘‘ Will the electric motor su- 
persede the steam locomotive ?”’ ‘The consolida- 
tion of many short line electric roads into longer 
systems connecting great cities has progressed so 
rapidly that the steam railways have begun to feel 
the competition. Joseph Wetzler, editor of the 
Electrical Engineer, discusses this question in the 
May Scriéner, Mrs. Humphry Ward begins in 
this number the only serial that she has ever con- 
tributed to a magazine. Itis entitled *‘ The Story 
ot Bessie Costreil,” and will run through the May, 
| June, and July issues. It depicts life among the 

poor English farm laborers in an inland county. 


A series of new articles by Herbert Spencer is 
begun in the May number of 7he Popular Science 
Monthly. The general subject 1s ** Professional 
Institutions,” and the writer sets forth how each 
of the professions has been developed out of the 

|} early functions of the priest or medicine man, 
| ‘lhe subject of ‘‘Fear” is taken up by Prof. James 
Sully in his *‘ Studies of Childhood.” His inves- 
tigations show that while somechildren are afraid 


others are pleased by them, but are greatly dis- 
turbed by much smaller sharp sounds. Opposite 
effects are produced in small children by the first 
sight of the sea. 


Literary Notes. 


The teacher or parent who wants to get a small 
library for school or home will be furnished the 
required information by Ginn & Co, Boston. A 
postal-card request wi:l bring by return mail acopy 
of their new portrait-catalogue of seventeen school 
libraries of ten to thirty voiumes each and costing 
from $5 to $20 for each library. 


The book which made the reputation of Mr, 
Zangwill, 7he Children of the Ghetto, heretofore 
not readily accessible to the general public, will 
soon be issued in a new edition by Macmillan 
& Co. 


John West Moore’s work on Zhe American 
Congress which appears on the spring list of 
Harper & Brothers, 1s a history of legislative and 
| political events from the year 1774 to 1895. 
| Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that they will 
bring out an American edition of Book Prices 
Current, which will no doubt be cordially appre- 
ciated by a large number of persons, including 
buyers of books, as well as those who sell books. 





of heavy, rumbling sounds, like peals of thunder, j 





Gives Perfect Health—Hoogq’ 





—— 


Pure Blood 





saparilla Makes Pure Seen 


_ became troubleq 
with sores Which 
broke out on Me from 
the lower Partof my 
body down to n 
ankles, dark, flat ang 

Very Painful, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla 
cleared MY sys. 
tem and healed the 
Sores in a short time, 
It also improved mny 

Appetite 


and benefited my gen- 
eralhealth. Lrecom. 


mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all.” [, P 
THOMAS, Postmaster, Burton’s Creek, Va, 


Hood’s 


Sarsa- 
parilla 





Hood’s Pills are the best. 


Cures 


25¢c. per box, 





——_ 


A GREAT MEDICINE, 


Cod-liver Oil is usefyl 


beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 


Ww 


its natural state. 


E 


is 


illing or can take it in 
Scott's 
mulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
not offensive; it is al- 


most palatable. 


Children like it. It is 


Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 


Ww 


ith the Hypophosphites 


its strengthening and 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 


Don't be persuaded to accent a substitute ! 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


All Druggists. 50c, and $1. 





Nervous prostration, 


brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 
controlled and_ cured 


by 





The St. Denis Hote 


Opposite Grace Church, 


ROADWAY AND ELeventH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel® 


the metropolis. conducted on the E 
moderate prices. 


uropean plan a 


It has been recently enlarged by# 


handsome addition that doubles its former ans 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest ae D 


of Coionial Decoration in this country. 


ithin 4 


radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the ec 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Pro? 
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Asketch of Renan’s life,by Frederick Espinasse, | 
will soon be added to the Great Writers’ Series, 
for which A. Lovell & Co, are the p oven 
agents. 


Horace E. Scudder's George Washington ; an 
Historical Biography, written originally for Sz. 
Nicholas, and then brought out in The Riverside | 
Library for Young People, will be issued soon as 
the seventy-fifth volume of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s Riverside Literature Series, 


The volume which Macmillan & Co, will soon 
add to their series of reprints of the first editions 
of Dickens will be B/eak House. It will contain 
the original illustrations and will have an intro- 
duction by Charles Dickens the younger. 


thousand of Prof. Ely’s Soctalzsm and Social Re- 
form, At the same time, a second thousand has 
already been called for of Prof. Warner’s Amer- 
wan Charities. | 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just issued the fifth 


Two volumes soon to be added to the Crimin- 
ology Series of the Messrs. Appleton are Crim- 
inal Sociology, by Prof. Ferri, and Crime; A 
Social Study, by Prof. Joly. | 











with the scenes laid mainly in South America and 
Paris. Its title ‘s 7he Adventures of Captain 
Harn. It will be issued here by Charles Scrib- | 
ner’s Sonsand in London by Cassell & Co. 


The Garden of Eden, U.S. A.: A Very Pos- 
sible Story, is a new book by W. HH. Bishop which | 
will be published in May by Charles H. Kerr & | 
Co., of Chicago. It proposes a common-sense, | 


Pears’ 


A clean and 
whole skin 
is comfort- 
able 

Have you 


used Pears’ 


practical solution of the labor question, not by sOapr 


legislation, but by the mutual efforts of sndivid- 

uals. It suggests incidentally a readjustment of | 
domestic economy that will preserve the sacred- 
ness of homes, but at the same time release 
women from their dull round of cooking, dusting, 
sweeping, washing, and mending, and open up 
for every woman some useful activity suited to her 
own taste and capacity. 


be obviated. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 


best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by Druggists, in | 


every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A new syllabus on the special course in Jewish 
history and literature has just been issued by the 
depaitment of Jewish studies, Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, Philadelphia. This is 
the first time that any such guide kas been issued | 
to direct the general reader to the study of Jewish 
sources on the origin of Christianity and the com- 
pilation of the Talmud. 


The Australian writer, Guy Boothby, author of 
On the Wallaby, has written a new novel called | 
The Marriage of Esther, which is to appear 
shortly in Appleton's Town and Country Li- 
brary. 


There is in Fiske’s H/¢story of the United States 
for Schools, a picture of Roger Williams’ very 
interesting ch’:rch, which was built in Salem, 
Mass , in 1633. The buildingis stillstanding. It 
would be well worth a visit to Salem to see it, and 
to compare it with the grand church edifices of 
the present day. Such a comparison would be 
an excel ent object lesson to children of the sapld | 
growth of the United States. 


Among the books issued by W. B. Cline, 65 | 
Fifth avenue, N. Y., in the University Tutorial | 
series, are Cicero. —De Amicitia, edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M. A., Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M. A. 
Lond ; Cicero.—De Senectute, edited by A. H, 
Allcrofr, M. A., Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A., 
Lond.; Cic. 0.—Pro Milone, edited by F. G. 
Plaistowe, M.A., Fellow of —— — 
Cambridge, and W. F. Masom, M. A.; Ovid.— 


Herodes 1., Il, oe yr Vil. X//., Bonne by | 
A, n Allere ft, M. , Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, j 


M. A, Lond. and soma : Xenophon —Anabasis 
vir a close trans'ation, by W. H. Balgarnie, 
M,. A., Lond. Xenophon. —Occonomicus, edited 
by J. Theusam, M. A., Camb., and B. J, Hayes, 
M.A., Lond. and Camb, 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- | 


ane and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
ag Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $x and up 


wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


odern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors, 


It shows how the isola- | 
tion and monotony of the tarm life of to-day may | 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work . $!0%, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $!00a 

| month in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
| oaaee por the grandest and fastest selling book out, 
| entitlec 


ir OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the U: nited 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. ‘200 superb engravings 
te" Distance is n hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit 
| and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn bis vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
OD” and s THINGT of the illustrations. Address 


. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 
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a 

Gases hewincen LADIES ! , 
vT Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


E 
ComPaNy If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 
4 cents in stamps and we will send you p 








a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


< CHINA CLOSETS? > 


in RR A RAEN RRC TE YH > 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 4 
4 plenish it FREE. 

4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 


4 and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo = 


ry 


PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 

and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 

Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
‘ Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GOOD INCOMES » made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 376» 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express p 


for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 


4 ters in U. 8S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 4 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 4 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
> particulars, address la 
> 


‘The Great American Tea ih, § 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW a 
vrrrvryvyvrrryvrrrrrrvyvy 





How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


$ Fourth Ave., 41st aud 42d Sts., 
. Opposite Grand Central Depot. New York. 





Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. e 
Seeeeeeegeeeeeeqsegce 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regular 

Physicians, Consultation free; office or letter. John 

H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 

St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicego, St. 
Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Faria! Soap. 


oer | 
e 
e 





Manager of the N. Y. Educational 
| Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
| for advice. It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position. 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
positions to fill. 
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We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, 2322%cis22°7 Only 40c. A POUND! 





Bi Fy se 


| 
| 
For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be ceducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 


SEEDS contain the germ of life. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
% ~G +g: 3@ 93 es ¢ 393 8 €. Zsg Zoe “4 
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USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES sééx 


BOOKS. 
LATIN AND CREEK CLASSICS. 
CICERO.—De Amicitia. Egited by A. H. ALLCRoFT, M.A., Oxon. . F | 


We Sell 


, and W. F. Masom, } 
M.A., Lond. Introduction, Text, and Notes, 49 cents. Vocabulary, /nfer/eaved, 25 cents. A B k It 
- ‘ ; - . ) : 
Close Translation, 25 cents. The Three Parts in one volume, 70 cents. 00 S | 
| 
: | 
CICERO.—De Senectute. Edited by A. H. ALLCRoFT, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. Masom, of ail publishers, both | 
M.A., Lond Introduction, Text, and Notes, 40 cents, A Vocabulary, /uter/eaved, 25cents. A new and second-hz and, as | 
Close Translation, 25 cents. The Three Parts in one volume, 70 cents. reatly reduced prices. | 


CICERO.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. 


Cambridge, and W. F. Maso, M A. Introduction, 
Interleaved, 25 cents, A Close Translation, 50 cents. 


OVID.—Heroides I., II., III., V., VIl., XID. 


G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, to-day. 


Text, and Notes 89 cents) A Vocabulary, 
The Three Parts in one volume, $1.20. 
Edited by A. H. 


ALLCROFT, M.A., a ae 


SRVSVSVVSFSVSSSSVSESVSETSE 


Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A., Lond. and Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics. Introduction, 

Text, and Notes, 60 cents, Vocabulary, /nter/eaved, 40 cents. A Close Translation, 40 cents. Company, 

The Three Parts in one volume, $1.00. 4 Cooper Institute 
XENOPHON.—Anabasis VII. 4 Close Translation. By W. H. BALGARNIE, M.A., 


Lond. 40 cents. 


School || 


Send for our catalogue | 
You’ll be amz azed 
to find how much money 
you Can save. 


SPVVVVVVVSVVVVVI8, 


iI 
New York 
City. 


a 


; 
; 
; 
7 
: 





XENOPHON—Oeconomicus. Edited by J. THompson, M.A., Camb., and B. 
M.A., Lond. and Camb, Introduction, Text, and Notes, $1.00. Vocabulary, 
cents. A Close Translation, 5. cents. The Three Parts in one volume, $1.50. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


J. Haves, 


Interleaved, 25 | 


THE CORTINA 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools, 


METHOD. 


SPANISH IN .0 LESsoNns, 12th ate 1 oth, - 
Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. (Euclid VI. and XI.) With numerous | FRENCH IN 20 Lzseons. Part I. - Hg: > 
P INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES. 6th ed., , cloth, - - «-¥ 
—— a By C. W. C. BaRLow, M.A., B.Sc., Camb. and Lond., and | frances EN 20 LECCIONES. Part “ 2 a 
I. Ele AN, M.A, T ce B — | AMP. a a 06. in Satish and’ English, 3 
- i Bn a la ‘ } Spanish only, with English vocabula - - § 
Heat, ementary ext=Book of. By R. W. STEwarT, D.Sc., Lond. 50 cents. | Et InpIANO—6th ed. Spanish and E Snglish, = -« my 


Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book Of. py wittiam Brices, M.A., F.CS.. 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A., Fellow of St, Peter's College, Cambridge. 50 cents. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of, with One Hundred and Fifty-nine Dia-| 
grams and numerous examples. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. $1.00. (2d Edition revised 
and Enlarged ) :Vol. LV. of Zhe Tutorzal Physics.) ¢ 

Mechanics, Elementary Text-Book of. gy Wixtiam Bricos, M.A., LL.B., F.R.A.S. | 


and G. H. BRYAN, M.A, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Part I., Dynamics, 50 cents. | 
Part II., Statics, 40 cents. 


DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 34. ed. 


VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th “ Al 
MODELOs PARA CARTAS. 


of choice Spanish books. 
and Professors. 


111 W. 


Spanish with English vocabulary, 


e |) 
annovd in E nglish, 3 


Et FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, 


lthe Spanish verbs, 40 


13th edition. - 40 
* CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for C atalogue 
Liberal discount to Deaiers 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
34th St., New York. 





Sound, Text-Book of. By E. CATCHPOOL, 


B.Sc., Lecturer in Physics at University Tutorial 
College, and R. W. STEWarRT, D.Sc., Lond. é 5 


$1.00, (Vol. I. of Zhe Tutorial Physics.) 


ALARY 
travel and 


| Be rson. Ad. A. P.T. ELDER, M 





Complete Descriptive List of Books Mailed on Application. 
York. | 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New 


or enterprising teacher, 
————_ gentlemen or lady, if 





either 
capable, to 


to do corresponding for bouse of 
twenty years standing. 


Salary $800 to right 
r. Ashland Blk. Chicago. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


are our Specialty. 


Publishers mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers, 





A topically arranged General Library List of the Standard Books of all 


Estimates on submitted lists promptly furnished. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street. NEW YORK. 





CIVEN TO TEACHERS. 





ACourse of Language Study in Outline :. 


JARED BARHITE, 
Vard Grammar School, 


Principal of the 


‘OUR PROFESSION 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


Third 
Long Island City, 1s a 


bee and attractive volume of poems containing 


The first 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, 


Authors of ** First Lessons in Language” 
é& 7 


232 pages. 
| character. 
and ** Elements of Composition and 
Grammar.” 


| As a poetical work upon Di 
rival. it shouid be in every 





With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. A Twenty-eight 


on side and back. 





| and the beautiful in Nature. 
| are of a miscellaneous character. 


type, paper, and binding are attractive. 


28 poems are of a didactic 
The next 27, are upon trees, plants, 


The 54 following 


dactices the book has Do 
teacber's library. The 
Title in goid 


Page Pamphlet. Mention this paper. | ‘i know oe no profession ’movg profane or 
div 
| Exce fing: in its mission the owes a in 
mine.” Jur Profession. 
—_ benno S — New York, Seen, ae. 
PRICE. 
ag l copy, by mail, - - - ba] 
ATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. : copies * * . : : 
BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISN ; 5 ‘* express (unpaid) - 
Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. * By Henry P 10 ts ss “ 06 - : 
CarrincTon, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edision, 72 cents. Library editio 1 >%. 15 ‘s “ “ “ - 12.00 


A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. 


Unsurpassed for reading and decilamauon, 


nd remembered by young and old.’ _ Address, 


WILLIAM E. 


270 Freeman Ave., 


“Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read 

Rosert C. WinTHROP. 
Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of ou 
SILVER, BURDETT & C 


Educational publications. 
MPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


green Chicago. , haope —«--" 


BARHITE, 


Long Island City, N. Y. 











AN IDEAL MUSIC READER IN “CHART FORM. 


Adopted for exclusive use in New York City. 








Used in every city in Minnesota. 


“THE BEST CHART FOR BEGINNERS. THOROUGHLY ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: 7 


c ) ra’ "= _* 





— 























[LJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CU, 


Educational Publishers, 








MELODIES PLEASING AX» ATTRACTIVE. MOST EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL Pus.Co. 643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 


iSpecial Agents Wanted. 

















me wen coat] oF stom Yor a i a ay Pi d for catalogue and price list. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. ease send for iz 
Lo. “te aia GRaveD THAT tact SUQEEDING EXER EXERCISE © st Correspondence solicited. 
rome P mumewons| = —G olan ae SUNG ar SiGHT.>~~ ~~ > 


relist fo or 


N°. Ast 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Prices cts b uo. 
(REMERON 21620 2. 
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